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tom Georgia that there is an apparent omission 
in his amendment; an omission which will lead to 
the same defective census of which we are now 
complaining. He makes no provision for defray- 
ing the expense, and that was the real difficulty 
before. ‘ 
Mr. TOOMBS. Thatcan be done in an appro- 
priation bill. ns 
Mr. FITCH. There wes no appropriation be- | 
fore, and that caused the difficulty in regard to the 
uking of the census. : 
Mr. TOOMBS. Lgive notice that I shall move 
this amendment if the section be stricken out. 
Mr. POLK. If proper provision shall be made 
for having a fair census taken, certainly the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from Georgia is 
entirely satisfactory, and I believe it is perfectly 
fair. | 
"Now, sit, I shall not detain the Senate; but I 
was about to remark, when I was interrupted by 
the Senator from Georgia, that I of course do not 
know what took place in the discussion on the 
admission of California in reference to the propor- 
tion of representation that she ought to have had 
at that time in the House of Representatives. I 
protest against Minnesota being put on the argu- 
ments that were then adduced; but from the ref- 
erence that is made by the Senator from Virginia 
to what was said by Senators on this floor in the | 
case of California, I infer that the facts to which | 
]called the attention of the Senate in reference to 
the actual and certain condition of a large propor- | 
tion of the emigration into this new State of Min- 
nesota, were such as to strike the minds of Sen- 
ators who were acquainted with the condition of 
the new States in former cases. I agree with the 
Senator from Virginia in reference to his views on 
th 


e propriety of fixing, by the act of both Houses, 
1e number of Representatives to which the State 
is entitled; but Ido say that Senators, in being 
very anxious to do justice to the older States in | 
the Union, ought also to recollect that in that 
anxiety, unless they are careful, they may do in- 
justice to a new State that is seeking admission 
into the Union. While, on the one hand, I would 
be as far as the Senator from Virginia, or any 
other Senator on this floor, from asking for Min- | 
nesota any more than she is entitled to, yet I do | 
certainly think that we camot look at the true | 
state of the case in this Territory without being 
satisfied that she is entitled to at least three | 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 
As| said before, she hasa territory that stretches | 
over as many square miles, I am informed, as are 
contained in both the States of Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania, or nearly so; and her population is scattered 
over nearly thatentire territory. This census has 
been taken under circumstances as disadvantage- | 
ous as we know must belong to a population thus | 
sparsely scattered over a new territory, without 
roads or bridges or means of convenient travel- 
ing; and there was no provision made for paying 
tie men for doing the work. This work was to 
ve done in a new country, where wages are high, 
and Where what may be very good compensation 
insuch a State as Massachusetts or New York, | 
Where the population is dense—for the pay was 
per capita, | believe—would be insufficient. A 
man can take hundreds and thousands of names 
in @ short time.in a dense population. In Minne- | 
Sota, where a man must travel hundreds and thou- | 
sands of miles to get the same number of names, 
the compensation that would be abundant in the | 
old States would be nothing in Minnesota, and 
Would not tempt a man to do it. I am only sur- 
Sa that this census, imperfect as it is, has 
‘en taken with the degree of fulness that it has 
ven under the circumstances; and I think, if I 
may be allowed to say so now, that this enabling 
ine particular, in regard to Minnesota, did | 
~~ state Injustice necessarily, not intentionally; 
ao Congress, in passing that act, did not make 
machinery, did not provide the ways and 
means without which it was impossible that a | 


‘orrect census should be taken in that new State. || 


Mr. BAYARD. I should be disposed to do jus- | 
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tice to a new State quite as much as to an old State, 
but I think it preferable to adhere to the intent of 
the Federal Constitution, and to the mode of the 
apporuonment of representation among the States 


in accordance with its spirit and intent, rather | 


than to adopt any new rules of evidence in regard 





to old or new States. Under the Constitution there | 


are two bases of representation: one is the right 
of a State to a Representative without regard to 
her numbers; the other is, that after the first ap- 
portionment was made the Constitution provided 
for a decennial enumeration of the inhabitants and 


that the representation of the States should be | 


based on that decennial enumeration. 
done under a general law. 


That is 
When a new State 


presents herself the proper course is, as I suppose, | 
that which was taken in reference to the enabling | 


act of Minnesota. We provided that she should 
have authority to form a constitution; and the 
provision goes still further, and adopts the same 
rule by which we apportion Representatives in 
the other States, the same evidence for the pur- 
pose of apportionment; that is, an enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the State. There has been 
an imperfect execution of that. So there were as 
regards the general census when we made the ap- 
portionment in the year 1850; there were many 
complaints made. 

I can see no reason, arising out of the fact that 
there may be imperfections, for your undertak- 
ing, by conjectural calculation, to allow to a State 
representation based, not upon enumeration, but 


| upon entirely conjectural estimates, I can never | 


agree to it. 


[f there has been a defect, Lam will- | 


ing to remedy that defect by a law which shall | 


provide properly for an enumeration. Inthe mean 
time, the State should be content with the repre- 
sentation which the Constitution gives her, which 


is one Representative until you have, by enumer- | 


ation, ascertained that she is entitled to more. 
That, I think, is the position in which every State 
stands. 


|| as well : 


I am perfectly willing, therefore, if this | 


enumeration is considered so defective as not to | 


do justice to Minnesota, that, allowing her one 
Representative now, we shall provide in the same 
bill a clause for the enumeration, and the returns 


to be made between this and the Ist of Decem- | 


ber next, and make proper preparation for having 
them made; and then, when these returns come 
in, to give the representation she would be euti- 
tled to, according to a fair enumeration; but | am 
not willing to resort to any calculation of popula- 
tion from votes. It is the most illusory mode of 
calculation imaginable. 
parts of the country, from four upto nine. In 
the last presidential election, there were districts 


It varies, in different | 


in Pennsylvania in which the relative proportion | 


of population to voters was as three and a half to 
one, 


In a new State, of course the relative pop- | 


: ’ ‘ . , | 
ulation of a State just settling to voters, would be 
greatly less than it would be in an old State; but | 


there are variations. 
rule. 

ut the greatest objection I have to it, is that 
it is not the rule the Constitution prescribes. It 


It is an utterly uncertain 


is notan enumeration, it is a conjectural estimate. | 


I see no particular hardship in admitting the State 
now, if she gets her constitutional representation, 
which is one, in the absence of the legitimate con- 
stitutional proof that she is entitled to more; to 
provide in the law fortaking a census, and making 
an appropriation for the purpose of taking it; and 
then if she is entitled to three or more, I am per- 
fectly willing to give her whatever she is entitled 
to. Butif gentlemen object to that, Iam willing 
to gothusfar. Now we have the census returns, 
and they show about one hundred and forty-six 
| thousand inhabitants, independent of three coun- 
ties from which no returns have been made. I 
am willing to suppose the whole number to be one 
hundred and fifty thousand. By taking the ratio 
of representation which is Pee Snes thousand 
four hundred and twenty, you find that the frac- 


| tion over is as great as the lowest fraction under 


which any present State holds its representation. 
I am willing therefore to give two Representa- 
| tives instead of making the present provision. I 
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am willing to take either course: I rather think it 
would give two, though yesterday I was inclined 
to the contrary opinion; | believe the lowest frac- 
tion at present represented in Congress under the 
rule of apportionment is in the State of South Car- 
olina; and my impression is, that the fraction in 
that case is less than one half of the proportionate 
number—that is, less than half of ninety-three 


| thousand four hundred and aa If that be so, 
i 


on the census returns as made, Minnesota would 
be entitled to two Representatives; and if you are 
willing to take the returns, although there may 
be irregularities, although there may be imper- 
fections, | am willing that my vote shall accord to 
her two Representatives if I am right in the result 
that has been errived at by the enumeration; but 
if gentlemen desire to abandon those returns as 
not reliable, then,in my opinion, there is but one 
constitutional course—to admit the State with the 
one Representative to which she is entitled under 
the Constitution, and to provide by law for rem- 
edying the defective enumeration by taking the 
census between this and the first Monday of De- 
cember next, making a proper appropriation to 
take it rightly, and then giving the State at the 
next session whatever number of Representatives 
that enumeration shall show her to be entitled to. 
I think a great deal of the difficulty has arisen 
from the fact, which I never shall vote in any 
case, Whether it comes from a new or an old State, 
to countenance, that Minnesota, in her inchoate 
condition, before admission, has undertaken to 
violate two laws of the United States—first, she 
has undertaken, in the schedule to her constitu- 
tion, to tell us what number of Representatives 
she shall be entitled to, to determine that matter 
for herself. I recognize no such authority in any 
State of this Union. It belongs, under the Con- 
stitution, to Congress, and I would keep the States, 
: the Federal Government, within their 
/own proper orbits. Further than that, she has 
undertaken to violate another law of the United 
States, passed on solemn consideration. With a 
| view to the protection of republican principles, 
and to avoid combinations, Congress has provided 
that the election of Representatives in Congress 
shall be by single districts. The Legislature of 
Minnesota is in session, and if that State is en- 
titled to more than one member, it should have 
provided for single districts; but the schedule to 
the constitution undertakes, in defiance of the law, 
to prescribe that the State shall be one district, 
ond ial be entitled to three members. 

[ recognize no such right as that; nor do I mean 
by any vote of mine, to recognize an assumption 
of authority, on the part of a new State oran old 
State, to override the laws of Congress, legiti- 
mately passed, I, therefore, cannot vote to strike 
out this provision in the bill; because, if we admit 
Minnesota without any provision on the subject, 
we should necessarily be sanctioning the number 
she claims, and giving her that number, with the 
rizht, also, to elect three members in one district. 
I mean to do neither the one or the other. If the 
right belongs to her, it belongs to every State; 
and if the policy is sound and republican that we 
should clect by single districts in one State, we 
should in all the States. I say no inchoate State, 
and no full-grown State, has a right to assume 
to herself io alter the laws of the United States 
that are passed in accordance with the legitimate 
_ powers vested in the Federal Government. There- 
fore, if this section be stricken out, I shall vote 
against the bill. Lf it remains, I shall cheerfully 
vote fer it. I desire to see the State admitted; [ 
desire to see her admitted according to the prin- 
ciples of the Federal Constitution; and I desire, 
_ also, to adhere to the Constitution as to the mode 

of evidence by which her right to representation 
is to be ascertained. From these principles I do 
not mean to depart; for I have seen too often that 
| the expediency of the hour tempting you to depart 
once from a principle, may ultimately lead to 
much worse results than gentlemen suppose. 
Mr. IVERSON. I see there is no probability that 
| we shall get through with this bill to-night, as I 
' anticipated this morning when the Senator from 
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Michigan and others thought we could get through | York objects to any further debate upon the ques- 


with it in ten or fifteen minutes. The Committee 


| 


on Military Affairs desire to promote the public | 
business by seeking an executive session. I move 


that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the doors were 
closed. After being some time engaged there- 
in, the doors were reopened; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvurspay, March 25, 1858. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the 26th of Jan- 
uary, requesting the President to communicate to 
the House ** so much of the correspondence be- 
tween the late Secretary of War and Major Gen- 
eral John E. Wool, late commander of the Pacific 
department, relative to the affairs of such depart- 
ment as has not heretofore been published under 
acall of the House,’’ all the correspondence called 
for so far as is afforded by the files of the War 
Department; which, on motion of Mr. Faurk- 
NER, was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and with the accompanying papers or- 
dered to be printed. 


LAND CLAIMS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting new schedules of public and 
private land claims in New Mexico, reported b 
the surveyor general of that Territory; which 
was referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before thé House a 
communication from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting estimates of the sums required for 


the foreign mail service, and across the Isthmus | 


of Panama, for the year ending July 1, 1858; and 


estimates of the sums of money required for the | 


service of the year ending June 30, 1859; which 
were referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


THE KANSAS QUESTION. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


in order that all sides may be prepared, I wish 
that, by common consent, some day may be fixed 
when action shall be taken on the Kansas bill. I 
am willing that ample time shall be given for dis- 
cussion, and that no hasty steps shall be taken. | 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, this ques- 
tion of the admission of Kansas has been dis- | 
cussed during the whole of this session. Kindred 
questions have been discussed, to my personal 
knowledge, for the past nine years, and I think I 
may appeal to the Speaker for testimony to corrob- 
orate what I say. This Kansas question stands 
now in the way ofall the material interests of this 
country. It blocks up public business and private 
business. For one, 1 am ready to meet the ques- 
tion to-day, or to-morrow, with or without debate. | 
I feel it due to the great interests of the country 
that we should come speedily toa vote. I there- | 
fore suggest to the gentleman from Georgia that, 


by common consent, we agree to take up that bill 
to-morrow. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I would sug- 
gest, Mr. Speaker, to the House— 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The House 
is unusually thin at this moment, and perhaps 
upon consultation, when more members are here, 
some day may be agreed upon by common con- 


sent; but lam not willing now to make any agree- 
ment, 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Is this question in order? | 
If it is not, I object to the whole thing. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be very glad 
if the gentleman from Georgia would indicate a | 
day when, in his judgment, we should take action | 
upon that bill. 





| 


tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Neither the gentleman 
from Georgia, nor myself, nor any other mem- 
ber, has a right to indicate when this vote shall 
be taken, but 

Mr. BURROUGHS. 
if this question was properly before the House. 
If not, | objected. 

The SPEAKER. 
was not regularly before the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will then 
simply give notice that next Tuesday week I shall 
move to 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Allow me to suggest to 
the gentleman that he say next Tuesday, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Say this day week. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This House has already 
agreed to adjourn upon the first Monday of June, 
and it will be impossible to transact the business 
of the country in that time, unless we speedily act 
upon this Kansas question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I wish to suggest 
that, in all human probability, if not embarrassed 
by action now, we may make some mutual ar- 
rangement fixing the day when this matter shall 
be brought up and acted upon. But we never 
can do it by this kind of discussion in the House. 
We had better have an agreement which will suit 
all parties; and I think itcan be consummated, if 
gentlemen willonly wait. Perhapsdurmg the day 
the arrangement can be made, and notice given 
of it. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


draw my suggestion. 








Well, I with- 


| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr 


I inquired of the Chair | 


The rules were porordingy suspended; and the 


Mr. LETCHER. Allow me a single moment. | 


We have the deficiency bill before the commit- 
tee; and as itis my desire to endeavor to get it 
disposed of, I trust, as the House hasagreed that 
this debate is to close to-morrow night, we may 
go on with the measure and dispose of it between 

| that time and Tuesday. If it is to go over, and 
other matter is to intervene, we will probably 
occupy three or four times as much time in the 
end, as we shall occupy now in bringing it to a 
conclusion. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. As I think an | 


agreement will be made I withdraw my sugges- 
tions, and move that the rules be suspended, and 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


JOHN HASTINGS. 
Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania, by unani- 


tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Rgsolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be request- 
ed to communicate to this House all information in his pos- 
session, including reports by persons appointed to examine 
the case, relating to the alleged robbery of John Hastings, 
jate collector of customs at Pittsburg. 


MEMCRIAL AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. BILLINGHURST, by unanimous con- 


mous consent, introduced the following resolu- | 


sent, presented the memorial of the Legislature | 


of the State of Wisconsin, for the amount of the 
five per cent. due from the sale of public lands 
lying within that State; which was referred to the 


Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be || 


printed, 

Mr. MORGAN, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in reference to the admission 
of Kansas; which was laid on the table, and or- 

_ dered to be printed. 


BREAKWATER IN DELAWARE BAY. 


from the Committee on Commerce a bill making 
an appropriation for constructing a break water on 
Crow shoal, in the Delaware bay; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GROW. I call for the regular order of 
_ brsiness. 
| Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I ask the unani- 
| mous consent of the House to allow me to report 
| two bills, merely for the purpose of having them 


| printed. They are bills relating to the mode and 
| 
| 


manner of collecting and disbursing the revenue, 
_and to which no gentleman perhaps will object. 
Mr. GROW. I object; and call for the regular 


| order of business. 


The motion of Mr. Sternens, of Georgia, was 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New |. then agreed to. 





The Chair answered that it | 
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House resolved itself into the Committee cf th, 


2 
» BOCOcg 


in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 


the deficiency bill. 
Mr. TALBOT, who was entitled to t} 
yielded to his colleague, Mr. Peyton. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr.PEYTON. Mr. Chairman, in comi 
fore the committee to-day to present my 
upon a question which has been discussed for 
many days, I labor under considerable emba,. 
rassment; but, in what I have to say in regard to 
this question, I shall give you my views frank] 
and candidly, and the reasons why I am in fayoy 
of the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution. 

In order to.make up a fair and just opinion on 
this question, it is absolutely necessary to trace 
up its on and origin; and to take not only the 
recorded evidence, but the under current, got from 
newspaper reports and conversations had with ya. 
rious persons, and bring all in as auxiliary testi. 
mony. I admit that this question is complicated. 
that it admits of doubt; and I think that the only 
way to arrive at a just conclusion in this matter, 
is to lay aside all party prejudices, and examine 
it with scrutiny, carefully and honestly. [ haye 
no doubt that thus we can come to a just conely- 
sion in regard to it. 

Now, sir, ten years ago | wasa member of this 
House. After the passage of the Missouri com- 
promise in 1820, peace and tranquillity were re- 
stored to the country. But, growing out of the 
Mexican war, we had acquired a large extent of 
territory. A question then sprang up as to what 
disposition should be made of that acquisition, 


1€ floor, 


ng be. 


Views 


| The northern men said that no slavery existed in 


that territory, and that they never would give q 
vote to extend slavery into territory then free, 


| The southern men said: ** We contributed our 


share of men and money in the acquisition of this 
territory. The bones of our sons, who died to 
acquire it, now bleach upon the plains of Mex- 
ico; and we ask to havea fair participation in its 


| benefits.’? The North refused; and the gentleman 


now in the chair, and others around me, well ree- 


' ollect the struggle that followed at the close of 


Polk’s administration. 

That was the spirit that pervaded the North. 
The southern men found out that, although north- 
ern men were willing to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with them and fight the battles of the country, 


| yet, if territory were acquired by their joint blood 


Mr. LANDY, by unanimous consent, reported |, 





| 


and treasure, the South would be excluded from 
that territory. Then it was that alarm spread 
through the country. The sage of Ashland and 
the statesmen of that day came forth from their 
homes and settled that great question. And how 
was it settled? The Democrats of the North, 
while many of them entertained the opinion that 
Congress had power to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, agreed that it was unjust to the South 
to do so; and they were willing that both south- 
ern and northern men should go into the Terri- 
tories, and settle there as friends and neighbors; 
and, when they came to form a State govern- 
ment, they should take the vote, and slavery 
should be recognized or excluded, according to 
the will of the majority. That was fair and just. 
But no sooner had that bill passed, than there was 
a storm created in the North in —, to it. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in 1854, Congress met; 
and, inasmuch asa portion of that territory which 
was governed by the Missouri compromise had 
been taken to make up the territory governed by 


| the compromise of 1850, Congress repealed the 


Missouri restriction, and applied, in 1854, the 


| same principle that had been applied in 1890. 


What then occurred, Mr. Chairman? Did par- 
ties all submit to the will of the yeajerty and 
agree faithfully and honestly to abide by the law 
of Congress? Notso,sir. An organization sprane 
up into existence atthe moment. That organiza- 
tion contributed men and money; the avowed ob- 
ject being to send men into Kansas, to maintain 
them there, and to get them to vote slavery out 
of the Territory. hes 

Now, sir, in all sorts of difficulties it is a mat- 
ter of the first importance to find out who was the 
aggressor—who was wrong in the beginning. 
do not care how pure and patriotic were the mo- 
tives of the association; for they sent into the 
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Territory men who, if they were not bad men > 
when they started, became bad after they got | 
there. They were clothed, and fed, and main- 
tai d by the society, under the pledge that they 
would vote to make the Territory free. 

Now, what was the natural consequence? What 
would any other State, situated as Missouri is, 
\aye done? The report spread all through the 
site of Missouri that Massachusetts was send- 
‘ye men into the Territory by hundreds, to make 
hat Territory free. The people of Missouri there- 
pon determined to go there, and stand around the 
polls, and see that their friends had an epperte: 
nity to vote. The idea had gone out in Missouri 
that the free-State men in the Territory would 
take possession of the polls, and prevent pro-sla- 
yery men from voting. Well, the Missourians | 
went into the Territory, and stood around the 
rolls, and some of them,I have no doubt, voted. 
The great bulk of them, however, merely stood 
around the polls, with their rifles in their hands; 
kept off the marauders, and allowed their friends 
9 vote. | 
Now, I say there was a majority of pro-slavery 
men in the Territory of Kansas, at the first elec- 
tion; and, as evidence of that fact, I refer to the | 
census. A registry was taken, and there was | 
a clear and decided majority of three, or four, 
or five hundred votes of pro-slavery men in that | 
Territory. Another proof of that fact is, that the 
Governor of the Territory—the only official au- 
thority that we have to speak from in relation to | 
that matter—said that, although there was fraud- | 
ylent voting, yet that a majority of the delegates 
to the Legislature were elected without fraud; | 
and, therefore, he unhesitatingly gave the certif- 
jcates to a Majority. 

What next followed? That Legislature was 
recognized; a Delegate was elected and took his 
seat here; and, from that day to this, Congress, | 
the President of the United States, and the peo- | 
ple of the Territory of Kansas, except those who | 
refused to submit to the laws, recognized that | 
Territorial Legislature as legal and binding. | 

What next occurred? That Territorial Legis- 
lature passed a law, authorizing the people to vote 
for, or against, a convention to frame a State con- 
stitution; and all the people concurred in the opin- 
ion that they ought to have such convention. A 
free-State paper there, the Kansas Herald, said 
that the people all voted on that occasion, and that 
there was no opposition to the calling of the con- 
vention. Delegates were nominated and elected, 
and the convention met. The free-State party, 
if they did not wish to have thatconvention, could 
have gone to the polls, and, if they had a major- 
ity, voted it down. If they refused to vote, it was 
ther own fault. The pro-slavery men were elect- 
ed,and, in obedience to the wishes of their friends, | 
they framed a constitution and submitted it to the | 
ere They were elected in June. Governor 

Valker, who had then been sent into the Terri- 
tory, called on the free-State men to come forward | 
and vote. He went through the Territory and 
made speeches; he begged and implored them to | 
take part in the election; he told them that the | 
peace and prosperity of the Territory, in a great | 
measure, depended upon them; he told them that | 
ifthey would come forward and vote, and if they | 
had the majority, and would go on and forma 
State government, he had no doubt Congress 
would be liberal to them, and would give them 
eral grants of the public lands; and that they 
would doa deed that would entitle them to the | 
gratitude of the American people. But, mark you, 
he told them that if they stood off, and refused to 
vote, the persons who did come forward and vote 
would elect their candidates; and those who did 
hot vote would delegate the power to those who 
did to vote for them, and they would be bound 
vy the action of the delegates elected. 

Now, it is alleged that there was a fault in the | 
registry; that some nineteen counties were dis- 
franchised; and that the persons living in those 
counties were not permitted to take part in the 
tlection, Mr. Chairman, what is the fact in re- 
gard to this charge? The officers executed their 
contd nally... They registered every man they | 
cal get to register. But in three or four of the 
The " the people would not give their names. 
as y threatened violence to the officers, and drove | 
‘em from the counties. Others gave fictitious 


names. Then, sir, it was their own fault that they 
Were not registered. | 
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voted at that election. 
is admitted here on all sides, that those who did || 
not vote authorized those who did to vote forthen, | 
and the fact that a majority of those who did vote | 
voted for the constitution, it makes no difference 


on all, Itis to be takenfor granted that those who | 
did not vote were either indifferent or were per- 
fectly satisfied to let those who did take the trouble | 
to vote, vote for all. 


to the fairness of the election in the counties where 
the registry was completed. 
that was polled on the 4th of January last, in 

which our friends on the other side of the House 

say ten thousand two hundred votes were cast— | 
my own judgment is that they did not cast any | 
such vote; but taking it for granted that they did 
cast that number of votes, and still nine thousand 
and odd of that number were cast in the counties 
that were registered. 
that a majority of the people were left out of the 
registry, unless you can prove that in those coun- 
ties where there was no registry taken there were 
voters enough to have changed the result, then the 
election was valid and binding. 
ern friends tell us, ** Do you want to cram a con- | 
stitution down the throats of the people against 

their will?”’ 
But, sir, when a community settle in a Territory 
they must have some law by which they are to be 
governed; they must have some rules and regula- 
tions to go by. 
and harmony and good government, and another 
postion desire disturbance, and will submit to no 


and good order? 


elected. 
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But, sir, everywhere in the counties where the | 
registry was completed there was a large majority || 
in favor of the constitution. There were nine | 


thousand two hundred and odd voters registered in | 


the Territory, and some two or three thousand 
Taking the doctrine that 


what was the number, the election was binding | 


But, Mr. Chairman, there can be no dispute as 


Now take the vote | 


| 


But unless you can show 


But our north- 


I answer that 1 have no such wish. 


If a portion of them desire peace | 


aw, I say thatall law-abiding men in this House 


and in the country should strengthen and encour- | 
age the men there who desire and are seeking to 
establish law and order. 


Now, sir, what would 
be the condition of a community where a large 
portion of the people were standing out, maraud- | 
ing and depredating continually upon the commu- 
nity, and who were against all law? Is it not 
the duty of every man who desires the peace and 
harmony of the country to encourage and sustain 
the men there who are striving to maintain peace 


Well, sir, the delegates to this convention were 
They went on and made a constitution; 
they submitted that constitution; they applied 
to it all the forms of law. Is it to be thrown 
back upon these marauding and law-defying peo- 
ple? Mr. Chairman, if these men had been cor- 
rect, straightforward, honest men, whenGovernor | 
Walker told them to come forward and vote—that 
they should be protected in their rights at the | 
ballot-box; that he had troops there to protect the 
polls; that if they had the majority they could 
make just such a constitution as they chose; that | 
if they did not vote, the pro-slavery party would 
elect their delegates, andthey would be bound by || 
the result—I say, if they had been honest, cor- 
rect men, why did they not come forward and | 
vote?) Why, sir, they never wanted a constitu- | 
tion. The object of that party, from the very | 
moment they landed in Kansas, was to keep up 
a political excitement, instead of making a con- || 
stitution, or abiding by wholesome laws. They || 
came there to rob, and some.of them to murder. 
I do not charge the party which sent them there | 
with any improper motive. I make the charge 
against the men who were sent there. The party | 
were pot particular who were sent, to be sure. | 
The emigrant aid societies raised the funds, and | 
all who were willing to go were sent. Hence, | 
the worst men, perhaps, men out of employment | 
and of desperate characters, were forwarded to 
Kansas—the very men, sir, disposed to keep up 
a continual disturbance of the public peace. Yet }| 
grave legislators have told us here that these men || 
are good and law-abiding citizens! They were || 
refused the exercise of the right of franchise, we | 
are told, and asked to have this constitution re- | 
ferred back to them, that they may make another. | 
Now, sir, what authority have we for thinking 
that if the constitution be referred back, they will | 
make a better one? They have been at it for three | 
years already. We have Governor Reeder’s | 
statement that they promised him to cease ma- 








|| jority in Kansas. 


| the entire vote. 


| people of Kansas.”’ 
| particular. 


the responsibility of making it a free State; but 
| they would do precisely as Governor Walker rec- 


| pensation, 








rauding and disturbing the peace, and abide by 
the ballot-box; and we have, too, the proof that 
they were faithless to that promise. Notwith- 
standing all this, and that the Legislature which 
authorized the convention was legally elected, and 
by a majority of the people, we are now begged 
by these men to reject Kansas, because there is a 
ers, Pane ag’ oe be opposed to this Lecompton 
constitution. I deny that there is any such ma- 


Although the free-State party 


| elected a majority of the last Legislature, and ten 


thousand votes were cast on the 4th of January 
against the constitution, there is no evidence to 
my mind that they have a majority in that Terri- 
tory. Take the list and examine it. You find 


| some ten or fifteen counties registered, and that 


those men gave, in those counties where the Le- 


| compton constitution received a pro-slavery ma- 


jority of six thousand seven hundred votes, some 
nine thousand six hundred votes, which is nearly 
Nearly every vote they polled 
was polled in those registered counties, where 
some six thousand seven hundred votes had been 
previously given for Lecompton. They gave, 


| too, five or six hundred votes more than were ab- 
_solutely registered in those counties. 


It is so 
reported and believed by many; and there is some 


| evidence that they imported votes from Law- 


rence, where they had a surplus, to Leavenworth, 
where they were in a minority. 
Mr. Chairman, let us examine this constitution. 


| **Oh!’’ say our friends around us, *‘ it should have 


been submitted.’’ They say that when the people 
were called upon to vote, they were called to vote 


| for the constitution with slavery, or for the con- 


stitution without slavery; and that the only ques- 
tion submitted was, whether the people should 
raise slaves without importation a ace ones, or 
whether they should raise them and import them 
too. That isan unfair statement of the question. 
I think the convention acted more prudently than 
they would have done if they had followed the ad- 


|, vice of Governor Walker. What did he tell them ? 
| He said: ** Gentlemen, go onand form yourconsti- 


tution; make it free; protect what slaves are in the 


Territory, and I have no doubt in the world but 


that it will be adopted by a large majority of the 


hat did they do? They 
followed Governor Walker’s advice, except in one 


They could nottake upon themselves 


ommended. They would make stringent provis- 


| ions to protect what slaves were in the Territory. 
| They would allow the men who owned slaves to 


be protected in their rights. What then? Then, 


said they, instead of making it free, they would 


submit the slavery clause to the people. If the 
people struck out that slayery clause, then what? 
Then, that it should be a free State, with the ex- 
ception that the slaves in the Territory should 
belong to their masters until compensation was 
paid for them by the Legislature. I ask if there 
is any solitary free-State man, who has any idea 
of doing justice to the South, who would be in 
favor of taking the two or three hundred negroes 


| there without compensation? What would be the 
| consequence? 


It would raise a storm much more 
dangerous and pezilous than the admission or re- 
jection of the Lecompton constitution would raise; 
for the southern men who went there with their 
slaves, under the Constitution of the United States, 
never expected to surrender them without com- 
It would be tinjust to take them un- 
less compensation were made. It would be as 


| much an act of injustice as if the slaves of Ken- 


tucky were set free by this Government without 
compensation. 

hat did this Lecompton constitution say ? 
Look at it as you please, and slavery is the 
only question of controversy which is involved. 


| Strike slavery out of the Lecompton consti- 


tution, and there would be no objection on the 
Ee of those who now oppose it. If there had 

een no slavery question, there would have 
been no trouble about Kansas. If those men of 
the North had wanted to do what was strictly 
right, and to make Kansas a free State, they 
would, in my judgment, have come forward and 
voted the slavery clause out. The Legislature 
had authority, by paying their owners a fair price 
for them, to emancipate the slaves that wou d be 
then left in the Territory. As just men, as men 
who desired peace, as men who desired to live in 
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harmony with theif neighbors and brethren, ought 
they not to have come forward at first, and voted 
against the slave clause? Then what? A pro- 
spective law might have been passed by the Le- 
gislature emancipating all the slaves in Kansas, 
providing at the same time for paying their 
owners a fair valuation for their property; and 


| meek, and gentle, and pure men—just as pure as 
| they make men in Massachusetts; that they had 


thereby Kansas might have been made a free 


State. . 

But what are you nowcalled upontodo? You 
are called upon to turn round and say that those 
men who have refused from the start to submit 
to law, who have organized their forces, and have 
their captains, their lieutenants, and other officers, 
that those men who have threatened and forced 
the free-State Democrats to join them by abusing 
them and their wives, and threatening to drive 


them out of the Territory unless er Joapee them | 
} 


—1I say you are called upon to say that that party 
is right, and that the consiitution should have 
been submitted tothem, and that they should have 
had the opportunity to say whether they were in 
favor of that constitution or not. ‘That is not, 
Mr. Chairman, the way, in my judgment, in 
which a good government can be carried on. The 
object of law always is to protect the weak from 
the encroachments of the strong and the vicious. 
Here is a party—and there is no denying it—with 
a military oo Iie has his men, and they have 


decidedly the advantage of the Federal troops. 


The Federal troops have only the right to fight 
when necessary; but they have no right to vote. 


But General Lane and his men have both the right | 


to fightand to vote. Butthey prefer to do neither. 
They kept up a great parade, kept themselves 
marshaled, and sallied out at one time to disturb 
one neighborhood; but as soon as they knew that 
the Federal troops were ordered out to punish 
them, they ould be suddenly found in another 
place. Their whole object and aim frem the be- 
ginning was to keep up a continual disturbance 
in the Territory—not to vote, nor to organize a 
peaceable government there, but to keep that 
country in continual turmoil. 

Now, the newspapers in Kansas and in the 
northern States were filled with statements that 
the people of Kansas were down-trodden; that 
they were suffering wonderful afflictions from the 
border-ruffians; that they had been driven from 
the polls; and that they were denied the right of 
suffrage. What was the effect? The effect was 
to arouse a feeling of revenge in the bosoms of 
northern men. At the North they heard but one 
side, and that was that the people who had gone 
to Kansas from the North were down-trodden and 
abused; and hence it was that they were for see- 
ing them placed right. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a radical difference be- 
tween the Democrats who stand upon the Kansas- 


Nebraska bill and the Republicans. The Repub- | 


licans come out very bol@ly and honestly—and I 
look upon the great mass of them as being as hon- 
est as anybod y—and tell us that if Kansas were 
to come here by a very large majority of the bona 
Jide voters of that Territory, with a constitution 
tolerating slavery, they would not admit her; that 
they look upon slavery as a moral and political 
evil, and that they do not intend to vote for the 
admission of another slave State. Well, 1 donot 
know what that course will lead to, but itis frank 
and open, and Tadmireit. But whatdo our Dem- 
ocrats say? In 1856 we met at Cincinnati, and 
united upon a set of principles—a platform—one 
main feature of which was, that Kansas should 
have the right to regulatesher own social and do- 
mestic institutions, slavery included, in her own 


THE 


| Walker and Stanton; and they were told that if 


' quences. They did refuse to vote. The conven- 


| the speeches of their leaders, in which they stated 


| sas-Nebraska bill, and that they regarded that act | 
| as just in all its parts. 


way. The presidential canvass was opened; and || 


the Democrats of the North came forward, and 
upon every stump they repudiated the idea that 
the Legislature of Kansas was not a legal Legis- 
lature. They spurned with contempt the reports 
then circulated, that Kansas was i ediitehlied 
and oppressed by the slave power. 


| say on that occasion? 


| promuses if the people of Kansas recognize sla- 


Thev said || 


that this matter was all a political trick; that it || 
was all intended to open anew the wounds of | 


bleeding Kansas in order to elect Frémont; that 
it was to excite the passions of the free-State peo- 
ple and to induce them to believe that the people 
of the South had been doing injustice, and all this 


was done to enable the North to elect their Re- | 


publican candidate. 


say now? They turn round and say that they 


were mistaken; that those men in Kansas were || without Democratic votes. 


CON 








been raised and educated in that city of morals | 
and religion, Boston; that when they left Massa- || 
chusetts they were as pure as they could be. But | 
it seems to me there was an innate diabolical dis- | 
,osition in their hearts, and as soon as they were 
lamahe into contact with the border ruffians they 
became more devilish than the border ruffians | 
themselves. From the moment they entered the | 
Territory they have kept up one continual dis- | 
turbance, refusing to go to the polls to vote when | 
called upon todo so. They were unwilling to | 
take any constitution except the one which they 
made at Topeka; and that, too, in defiance of law. 
Now their friends come forward and say, ‘* do) 
not let us admit Kansas under this constitution; | 
it does not embody the will of the majority.” | 
How are we to ascertain that will? If there are 
ten thousand voters in Kansas, and six thousand | 
of them refuse to vote on any occasion, how can | 
you find out that the four thousand who have | 
voted do not express the will of the majority? It 
is a very common thing in some counties, where 
there is no contest, that men are elected by less | 
than a one-third vote; and in a close contest in | 
States and counties, the men elected, nine times | 
out of ten, do not get a majority of the votes of | 
the State orcounty. There are always a number | 
of voters who do not go to the polls; and if their | 
votes were cast against the successful candidate, 
he would be defeated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what injurious effect 
would follow the admission of Kansas under the | 
Lecompton constitution? Some men say that the 
people there can alter their constitution before 
1864, and others say they cannot. | am no law- 
yer, and do not propose to investigate that legal 
question. All | have to sayisthis: if they have 
the constitutional and legal right to alter it, let 
them alter it. If they cannot, let them submit. 
This thing was not thrown upon them suddenly. 
They were fully advised of the consequences by 





they refused to vote they must take the conse- | 


constitution is now presented. Congress ought, | 
in my opinion, as an act of justice, leaving out the | 
technicalities of law, to admit Kansas under that | 
constitution. I must confess to you that I have | 
but littl sympathy for a party that stands out | 
stubbornly, and refuses to abide by the law; and | 
[am perfectly astonished atmy Democratic friends 
who come forward and preach up the purity and 
honesty of those whom, in 1856, they denounced 
as traitors and rebels. 

The question is not so much as to whether Kan- 
sas should be a free State ora slave State. But 
the question is, whether the public mind should | 
be allowed to have repose from this matter which 
has been agitating it for years gan The South 
should have confidence in the North; the North 
should have confidence in the South; they should 
have confidence that each would do justice to the 
other. In 1856, when we were in conflict with 
the American party, we told them that their whole | 
party in the North was abolitionized, and that, 
if the South expected to get justice she must look | 
to the Democratic party North. We held up the | 
State conventions of the Democratic party, and 


tion met and the constitution was framed. That | 
| 
| 


that they intended to stand by the principle of 
non-intervention, by the principles of the Kan- 


Now, what did our friends of the American party 
They said to us, your 
northern Democrats are promising very fairly, | 
but you will see how they will carry out those 

| 


very in their constitution. They said that when 
our Democratic friends came to be called upon to 
vote on that constitution, the South would not 
have the support of a corporal’s guard. We con- 
fidently believed otherwise; and I confidently be- 
lieve still, that we have enough patriotism and 
love of country left in the ranks of the Democracy 
tocarry this question. We have lost some friends 
whose loss I regret exceedingly. The influence 





|| of that loss will be serious in the southern States. | 
But what do some of the northern Democrats || 


So far as party is concerned, it would be ten thou- | 
sand times better that Kansas should be rejected 
Some of our friends 
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these brot oa 
crats of ours, who vote against ee 
having joined the Republicans. My judgment a 
that we will have a hard fight in 1860 with a 
Republicans, and that we will need every ae f 
these Democrats to help us. I am opposed . 
turning oneof them out; I fear that some of them 
will go out themselves; but so far as I am as 
cerned I am in favor of keeping every one of them 
that I can keep. My honest opinion about thes 
Democrats ie, that when they come to eXamine 
the whole ground in regard to this Lecompton 
constitution, if they believe that there has been 
fraud and wrong, and that there has been a grogs 
violation of right in getting up this Lecompton 
constitution, it is their duty to vote against it 
But before they cast their votes against it, thers 
should not rest on their minds one solitary doubt 
as to the propriety of their course. They must 
be fully satisfied. They must make up their 
minds not as partisans and politicians. [ know 
that when the Democratic party parts with q 
brother Democrat, it does so with reluctance 
We have stood shoulder to shoulder; have fought 
the battle and won it; and it is with feelings of 
deep mortification and regret that we are com- 
pelled to part with them. But before they do yote 
against us, | ask them to examine the whole his. 
tory of this matter candidly and impartially; to 
lay aside all outside issues; and then, if they be. 
lieve that there has been a violation of right and 
of justice, it is their duty, I repeat, as honest men, 
to vote against this Lecompton constitution. Their 
act will make a serious inipression upon us at the 
South. But, sir, mixed up with evils there ig 
always some good. When we go home and com- 
mence talking about this question, and when north- 
ern Democrats are held up to derision, and their 
vote cast in our teeth, we can point to southern 
gentlemen in this House and say that we had not 
made all right at home; and that before we say 
a solitary word against northern Democrats, we 
ought to see that we ourselves present a solid and 
compact column. We should first make pure our 
own household before we turn round and criticise 
our neighbor’s. 

That is all I shall say on this point, for I am 
not at al] accustomed to addressing public assem- 
blies. I have never before addressed a legislative 
body in my life. But, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
make up my mind on this subject until I had given 
ita most thorough scrutiny; until I had viewed 
itin all its aspects calmly and dispassionately. 
That scrutiny has led me to the conclusion that 
itis right and just; that the interests of the Ameri- 
can people require the admission of Kansas into 
the Union, in order to restore peace and quiet to 
that Territory. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if you refuse to settle 
this Kansas difficulty at this time, what will 
be the result?) This Topeka party will, in all 
probability, have the ascendency, and they will 
liberate every solitary slave in the Territory. 
What then? Do you suppose these Missourians 
wil] submit to it?) Not atall. They will never 
submit to it. The troubles of the Territory wil! 
begin anew, and be kept up until 1860. The 
Democratic party now desire to put down the 
Republican party. They desire to keep a Re- 
publican out of the presidential chair in 1860, be- 
cause, if he once gets there, there will be danger. 
If you send this constitution back to Kansas with- 
out ratification, there is danger that the excite- 
ment may go on until it produces bloodshed and 
border war; and the difficulty will not be settled 
before 1860, if then. Admit Kansas into the 
Union, and what will be the result? There are 
not a great many negroes there; there will not 
be a great many there before 1860; and besides 
that, her Legislature has the right, under the con- 
stitution, to pay for the negroes, and then make 
itafree State. “Would it not bea great deal better 
to contribute thus; would it not be better to raise 
the necessary funds, even by contributions? | 
myself would contribute towards the purchase 0! 
the slaves who are there, if they want to make !t 
a free State. That is the way to make peace 10 
the country. 

The constitution which we have before us !S 
just in all its features. It is a good constitution. 

he only difficulty about it is the slavery ques 
tion. But, if there is not a majority of the _— 
ple there in favor of slavery they are not gels 
to have slavery there. This constitution cannot 
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ein slavery upon a free people if they do not i 
want it; nor can they make a Territory or State 
‘oe if its people want slaves. The only way, | 
‘) my judgment, to restore peace in Kansas is to 
aimit her mto the Union with her constitution, 
pe then allow the people there to settle their af- 
«irs in their own way. Itis just like a man who 
jas a wild boy; as long as the old man pays his 
expenses he will continue wild and ungovernable; | 
but when the old man cuts loose and turns the 
hoy on his own resources, he willreform. Just 
«yo with Kansas. The moment you give her a 
constitution, and leave the people to take care of 
shemselves, they will regulate their own affairs, 
and peace and quiet will be restored. If it is to 
i» a free State, they will make it a free State; if 
it is to be a slave State, there is no power in Con- 
cress, nor in the North, to make it a free State. 
So far as that is concerned, it is a matter of entire 
indifference to me. The great question upon || 
which the South insists with so much pertinacity 
is this: Democrats of the North, will you vote | 
ty admit a State of the Union with a constitution | 
recognizing Slavery? Satisfy the South that you | 
will do justice by her, and God forbid that we 
should ask for more. If they could be assured | 
that you do not vote against the admission of | 
Kansas into the Union because the constitution 
has slavery in it, they would be satisfied. | 
But, Mr. Chairman, you know that the very 
moment this constitution is rejected, and the in- 
tellizence goes forth over the land, southern men 
will say that northern Democrats have refused 
the constitution of Kansas because it had sla- 
veryin it. They will go upon the stump and vin- 
dicate the South against the usurpation. They 
can show more facts why Kansas should have 
been admitted than any man can show why she | 
should not be admitted. The South is already 
united upon this question; she marches ina solid 
column. | 
I say, therefore, to northern Democrats, that | 
unless you believe it is your imperious duty, |, 
unless you can see clearly that there has been || 
fraud, unless you can see that the will of an hon- 
est people has been violated—for if they bea dis- | 
honest people they have no rights—I say, that || 
uuless you can see clearly that the will of the law- 
aviding, honest people has been overridden, do || 
not reject this constitution. If you doso believe, 
then you must vote as your duty requires. \| 
In regard to my Republican friends, all I have 
to say is just this: my own judgment about the 
whole matter is, that you men of the North are 
not really so solicitous whether Kansas shall be a 
free ora slave State as you are about the loaves 
ind fishes—as you are about the election of the 
President of the United States. But, if you do | 
not design the final and speedy overthrow of this 
Government, what, I ask, are you doing? It is | 
apparentto everybody who looks over this House, | 
that you are sowing the seeds of discord among 
our people. ‘Tftere is now, between the North 
and South, a feeling of distrust; a want of confi- | 
cence; a belief that the North is not prepared Jo | 
do the South justice. If you continue to go on | 
and nourish this feeling—if you widen the breach, 
twill, before many years, grow into hate. Now, 
sir, the stability of our Government is dependent 
vpon the affections of the American people, and || 
‘pon their intelligence. Destroy the affection of 
the people for the Government, excite jealousy 
and distrust between the North and South, and | | 
tell you there is not power or patriotism enough 
in the Union to hold the Government together. 
(Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr.GROW. I agree with the gentleman from 
cutucky, [Mr. Peyron,}] who has just closed 
‘is remarks, that there should be no distrust be- 
‘ween the different sections of the Union that the || 
rights of each and all are not secure under the pro- 
ection of the Constitution of the Republic. 
By the third section of the fourth article of the 
Cnsutution, it is provided that ** new States may 
Ui, admitted by the Congress into this Union.” || 
ry that clause eighteen States have been added | | 
the Union since its formation; thirteen with {| 
ee Without an act of Congress authorizing || 
“formation ofa State government. Butinevery | 
| 
} 


*pplication, whether with or without an enabling 
a the first and most important question for the 
ta oation of Congress is whether the consti- 
the n presented embodies in its essential features 
‘e will of the people to be affected by it. If it | 





| case is, does the constitution meet the will of 
| the people who are to be affected by it? That 


does not, then it should be rejected, no matter || 
what the authority or mode of its formation. The 
people of a Territory have the right, like any | 





other portion of the American people, under the | 
| first clause of the amendments to the Constitu- 
| tion, to petition the Government at all times, and | 
it is in the discretionary power of Congress to | 


grant their prayer or not. The application of a | 
people for admission us a State is, in all cases, in | 


|| the nature ofa petition. An enabling act is not, | 


therefore, absolutely necessary for the people of 
a Territory before they can proceed to form a con- 
stitution and State government, in order to apply | 
for admission into the Union. Yet as the terri- | 


| torial government is established by Congress, it 


cannot be superseded by any other government 
without the assent of Congress. It is not, how- 
ever, material whether that assent be given before 


| or after the action of the people of the Territory. | 


I take this occasion, in passing, to express my 
obligations to my colleague, [Mr. Puuures,] for 
the notice and importance which he attached to 
my views on this point, expressed by me in the 
last Congress. As he quoted them with approval, | 
Lam rejoiced to know that he and his political | 
associates still adhere to one doctrine of the Jack- 
son Democracy, and I hope that they may yet 
return to the principles and teachings of Jefferson 
and the fathers of American Democracy, from 


|| which, within the last few years, they have so 
| widely strayed. 


The great question which presents itself in this 


has been the first and the controlling question in 
the action of Congress on every application for a 
new State in the history of the Government. In 
the case of Michigan, she came here against the 
forms prescribed for her action; yet Congress took 
the will of the people, and set aside all formali- 
ties. \ 
In the case upon which we are now called to | 
act, we have only the form of a constitution pre- | 
sented by one man, and the argument of the 


| President in its favor; while the people of Kansas, 


who are to be affected by it, protest against ad- 
mission into the Union under it in every form by 
which they can make their will known. 

The entire history of the Lecompton constitu | 
tion proves that a large majority of the people of 
Kansas are opposed to it. The evidence of this 
fact, in the possession of the Louse, is the remon- 
strance of its citizens laid upon your table, the 
protest of the State officers elected under this con- 


| stitution, also of the Delezate on this floor; the 
| resolutions of the Legislative Assembly, and the 


vote of the people on the 4th of January. In all | 
the reliable information from the ‘Territory there 
is but one opinion expressed as to the opposi- 
tion of the people to this constitution. Governor 
Walker, in his letter to General Cass, says: 

*T state it asa fact, based on a long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the people of Kansas, that an overwhelming 
majority of that people are opposed to thatinstrument ; and 
my letters state that but one out of twenty of the press of 
Kansas sustains it.”? . 2  * + indeed, disguise 
it as we may to ourselves under the influence of the present | 


| excitement, the facts will demonstrate that any attempt by 


Congress to force this constitution upon the people of Kan 
sas will be an effort to substitute the will of a small minor 
ity for that of an overwhelining majority of the people of 
Kansas.’”’ 


Governor Stanton corroborates this statement, | 
and adds: 

** It can only be maintained by the arms of the lederal 
Government forcing the constitution upon the people agaist 


their declared will, and against every principle of repubii- || 


canism, democracy, right, and justice.”’ 
The State officers elected on the 4th of January | 
last, under this constitution, protest in the follow- 


| ing language: 


“ We, the officers elected under said constitution, do most 
respectfully and earnestly pray your honorable bodies not to 
admit Kansas into the Union under said constitution, and 
thus force upon an unwilling people an organic law against 
their express will, aud in violation of every principle of pop- | 
ular government.”? 

Signed by the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, State Treasurer, and Auditor. 

This memorial was laid on our table with an | 
indorsement of its truth by the Delegate from the | 
Territory. PR yd 

We also have the resolutions of the Legislative | 
Assembly of the Territory, passed on the 12th of |) 
January, declaring: 

«That the people of Kansas being opposed to said con- 
stitution, Congress has no rightful power under it to admit I! 
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said Territory into the Union as a State, and we, the rep- 
resentatives of said people, do hereby, in their name, and 


on their behalf, solemnly protest against such admission.” 


And on the last day of its session the Legisla- 
ture passed unanimously the following resolve: 


“That we do hereby, for the last time, solemnly protest 
against the admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution ; that we hurl back, with scorn, 
the libelous charge contained in the message of the Pres- 
ident accompanying the Lecompton constitution, to the ef- 
fect that the freemen of Kansas are a lawless people ; thst, 
relying upon the justice of our cause, we do hereby, in be- 
half of the people we represent, solemuly pledge ourselves 
to each other, to our friends in Congress and in the States, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honors, to resist the 
Lecompton constitution and government by the force of 
arms, if necessary; that, in this perilous hour of our his- 
tory, We appeal to the civilized world for the rectitude of 
our position, and call upon the friends of freedom every- 
where to array themselves against the last act of oppression 
in the Kansas drama.”’ 


Thus have they protested in every form known 
to the organism of our Government. And last of 


| all they protested at the ballot-box, with over ten 


thousand voices. On the 4th of January last, a 
vote was ordered to be taken for and against this 
constitution by the Legislature, which is recog- 
nized as valid by all parties in the Territory, and 
by the President, in declaring to Governor Den- 


iver thatthe people must be protected in voting 


for or against the constitution on that day. Al- 
mosteleven thousand voters protested then against 
that constitution, as not embodying their will. 
On the 21st of December, the vote was enly six 
thousand five hundred and twenty-six, half of 
which has been proven fraudulent by the investi- 
gating committee ordered by the Legislature: so 
that not more than three thousand legal votes were 
cast on the proposition then submitted, leaving a 
majority of from seven to eight thousand against 
this constitution. Yet we are asked to enact it 
into the organic law of the people, and to institute 
under it a State government of officers elected by 
fraud. We are asked to cast aside the vote of the 
people on the 4th of January, beeause they did 
not vote at the preeeding elections. 

That election, 1t is said, was illegal, though it 
is not denicd that it expressed the popular will; 
but that the people could not vote on their con- 
stifution at any other election than the one fixed 
hy the delegates to the convention. It was the 
same legislative power that fixed the election of 
the 4th of January that called the convention, 
with the exception that the Legislature that fixed 
the election derived its power from the people, 
while the one that called the convention was a 
usurpation. But treating them both as valid, the 
last one had as much power as the first, and was 
the legislative power of the Territory, and must 
continue to be till itis superseded by some gov- 
ernment, with the consent of Congress. Until 
that time it has fulllegislative power to enact, re- 
peal, or modify any existing laws of the ‘Terri- 
tory; and if the Lecompton convention prevents 
that, then, in the language of the President, it 
would be rebellion; for the territorial govern - 
ment would be superseded without the consent of 
Congress. Why does he not send his army to 
mut down this constitution and its supporters, as 
‘he did to put down the ‘Topeka party on the 4th 
of July, 1856? Ifthe Territorial Legislature does 
not possess the legislative power of the Territory, 


|then the people have parted with their sover- 


eignty, irrevocably, for four months, or until the 
action of Congress on this constitution. If so, 
they could as well part with it forever, and thus 
your reason would subvert ail the maxims of our 
system of government. The time and mode of 
voting on the 4th of January was established 
by the legislative authority of the Territory, an 
authority as valid and as legal as was the same 
authority in calling the convention. 

It is argued that though this constitution does 
not embody the will of the people, yet they must 
submit to it because they did not vote before its 
formation, though they did afterwards. It isa 
new and a strange doctrine that the people of 
this country, who are the depositaries of the sov- 
ereignty of the Government, have not the right 
to vote upon the same subjett to-morrow because 
they refuse to go to the polls to-day. It is one 
of the rights of American citizens to absent them- 


| selves from elections if they choose; and I grant 


you that when all have the privilege of voting, 
those who do not vote must submit to the action 


| ofthose whodo. But when the majority do vote, 


where is the reason for turning a deaf ear to their 
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voice? If the oe withhold their votes at a | 
primary election, does that deprive them of the | 
right to vote upon the great question of what 
shall be their fundamental law? They did vote 
on the 4th of January; and why disregard the 
will of the people fully expressed at the ballot- 
box? This is not a question of whether the mi- 
nority shall control the State because the major- 
ity have not voted; for in this case they went to 
the polls and did vote. But you say they shall 
not vote to-day, because they refused to vote yes- 
terday. That is a matter which does not concern 
you. 
cide under what circumstances they will vote, or 
withhold their votes. They voted at the first 
election held in that Territory, at which a fair 
expression of the public will could be given. 

At the election for the call of aconvention, the 
test oaths were upon the statute-books of Kan- 
sas, which would disfranchise all who would not 
submit to degradation; all the tests and laws 
which were declared by General Cass, in the 
Senate, to be a ** disgrace to the age and the coun- 
try.”’ Senator Bayard said they were ‘ shock- 
ing to the moral sense;’’ and Senator Weller that 
they were *‘ infamous in their character,’’ “ in 
Aaleniets of the Constitution,” and ‘* revolting to 
every feeling of humanity.’’ Mr. Clayton de- 
nounced them as ‘‘ unjust, iniquitous, oppressive, 
and infamous laws.’’ 

These test laws were thus denounced upon the 
floor of the Senate of the United States, by men 
who could not be charged with fanaticism. No 
one, then, could vote on the call for the conven- 
tion who was not ready to submit to those test 
oaths; and but 2,670 votes were polled for the 
convention, though the Delegate to Congress, at 
the same election, received 4,276. These test 
oaths were repealed, it is true, before the élection 
of delegates; but in the election of delegates half 
of the counties were disfranchised, and that, too, 
by no fault of theirs. Fifteen of the counties 
were entirely disfranchised, and four others par- 
tially. Governor Walker, in his letter to General 
Cass of the 15th December, 1857, says: 


* In nineteen of these counties there was no census, and 
therefore there could be no such apportionment there of 
delegates, based upon such census. And in fifteen of these 
counties there was no registry of voters. These fifteen 
counties, including many of the oldest organized counties of 
the Territory, were entirely disfranchised, and did not give 
and (by no fault of their own) could not give a solitary vote 
for delegates to the convention.”’ = ” ° - 

“Tn fifteen counties out of thirty-four, there was no regis- 
try, and nota solitary vote wasgiven or could be given for 
delegates to the convention in any of these countics.’’ 


Governor Stanton, in corroboration of this state- 
ment, in his address to the people of the United 
Stutes, says: 

“ The registration required by law had been imperfect in 
all the counties, and had been wholly omitted in one half 
of them; nor could the people of these disfranchised coun 
lies vote in any adjacent county, as has been falsely sug- 
gested.”’ 

But it has been urged by the advocates of Le- 
compton that the disfranchisement of these coun- 
ties was the fault of the voters themselves in not 
being registered; that after the census was taken, 
an opportunity was given for correcting the list. 
But how correct a list where there is none? and 
the voters who were disfranchised had no oppor- 
tunity to put themselves upon the list, for no re- 
gistry was made, and no correction could be made 
until there was a registry. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I wish toask the gentleman 
if the law does not require that the lists shall be 
posted up in a conspicuous place in each county, 
in order to give the people the right and power 
before the proper authorities to have their names 
inserted? And in addition to that, did not, in 
four of those counties, your party interpose every 
obstacle against taking the census, and interfere 
with the officers whose duty it was to take the 
census? ‘ 

Mr. GROW. Can you correct a list until it is 
made? The law requires a copy of the lists to 
be posted, and then they could be corrected. I 
will read the law which required the census and 
registration, passed 19th February, 1857, which 
provides that a census shall be taken by the sher- 
iffs of the several counties; and in case there shall 
be no sheriff, then by the probate judge of the 
courts; and incase of vacancy in the office of both 
sheriff and probate judge, the Governor to ap- | 


_ 


CONG 


ESSIONAL GLOBE, 


The duty ‘of the census-taker is thus prescribed | 


by the third section of this law: 

‘It shall be the duty of the sheriff, probate judge, or per- 
son appointed by the Governor as herein provided, in each 
county or election district, on or before the 10th day of 
April next, to file in the office of the probate judge for such 
county or election district a full and complete list of all the 
qualified voters resident in his said county or election district 
on the Ist day of April, 1857, which list shall exhibit, in a 
fair and legible hand, the names of all such legal voters.’? 


And in the fifth section, it is provided that 


‘* Said probate judge shall remain in session each day, 
Snndays excepted, from the time of receiving said returns, 


TY ao , } d until the first day of May next, at such place as shall be 
1e people themseives are the ones to de- , 


most convenient to the inhabitants of the county or election 
district ; and proceed to the inspection of said returns, and 
hear, correct, and finally determine, according to the facts, 
without unreasonable delay, all questions concerning the 
omission of any person from said returns, or the improper in- 
sertion of any name on said returns, and any other questions 
affecting the integrity or fidelity of said returns; and for 
this purpose shall have power to administer oaths and ex- 
amine witnesses, and compel their attendance in such man- 
ner as said judge shall deem necessary.’? 

Now, unless a return was made by the census 
taker to the probate judge, there would be no list 
to correct, and of course there was no way for the 
voter to be registered, and if not registered, he 
could not vote. Nine of those fifteen counties 
which were disfranchised, gave a vote on the 4th 
of January, as certified to by Governor Denver, 


of one thousand six hundred and twenty-four 


against this constitution, 

Mr. CLEMENS. Asthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is making a fair argument, | desire to 
ask another question. I put it to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whether, in every county in 
which a vote was not taken, or in which a regis- 
try was not made, the obstacles against taking a 
vote and making the registry did not come exclu- 
sively from the free-State party of Kansas? 

Mr. GROW. No, sir, not to my knowledge; 
and in fifteen of those counties which were totally 
disfranchised the people of those counties were no 
way in fault for no census being taken by the of- 
ficers required by law to do it; and if there was 
none taken, then they could not vote, as I have 
shown. ‘The people of some of them, Anderson 
county in particular, petitioned the Governor, 
stating that no census had been taken, and asking 
what theyshoulddo. He answered that he had no 
power to remedy the omission, but advised them 
to go on and elect delegates, and that the conven- 
tion would undoubtedly receive them. In Ander- 


son they did elect delegates, but the convention | 


did not receive them. 

The votes polled by the free-State men in nine 
of these disfranchised counties on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, being one thousand six hundred and twenty- 
four, is almost as great as the whole number of 
votes polled in the Territory for the election of del- 
egates to the convention, the average of the vote 
ondelegates being about eighteen hundred. These 
counties were never attached to any other coun- 
ties for the purpose of electing delegates to the 
convention, though they were attached to other 
counties for the purpose of electing members to 
the Legislature. One half of the counties of Kan- 
sas, then, had no right to vote at all for delegates 
to the convention that framed this constitution, 
and that, too, by no fault of theirs; while the 
census was very imperfectly taken in the other 
counties, by the intentional omission of free-State 
men. ‘The Delegate from Kansas upon this floor, 
the Mayor of the city of Leavenworth, and many 


other of the most prominent free-State men, were || 


omitted, in addition to whole free-State settle- 
ments. 


Under the pretended submission the 21st of De- | 


cember, there was no opportunity for an expres- 
sion of opinion on the constitution; for nothing 
could be voted on save the future importation 


| 


| vote fairly was on the 4th of January, and 











But I pass on, having shown conclusively fro 
the record that the people of Kansas never h i 
until the 4th day of January last, a fair op . ; 
tunity to be heard upon the formation of this i. 
stitution, either in calling the convention, or in the 
election of delegates. The only time they could 


yet gen. 


_ tlemen upon this floor insist that because they did 
| not vote before, their votes then are of no can. 


delegates to that convention were elected 


| sequence. 


Vhy did they not vote before ? First, on ac. 
count of the test oaths at the time the question 
of the convention was voted on. Next, when the 


» More 


| than half the counties were entirely disfranchised. 
| and there were a large number of the free-Stute 
ly in the other counties who could not vote. 


fet itis asked why, under this state of thinos 
=> 


| they did not go to the polls and vote. These facts 


would be a sufficient reason of themselves for 
their abstaining from voting; but in addition they 
were assured that they would have an oppor. 
tunity to vote on the constitution itself. They 
had a right to expect it by every consideration of 
fairness and justice, whether they voted for del. 
egates or not. In the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, should the question 
be submitted whether’a constitutional convention 
should be called or not, I may.stay from the polls 
when that question is submitted; but when the 
constitution is framed, and I desire to vote on it, 
where is the justice under our system of govern. 
ment of excluding me from voting upon it? Gen- 
tlemen have quoted precedents to show that it is 
not necessary to have a vote on the constitution, 
We have been told that the constitutions of New 
Jersey and other States were never submitted; and 
that therefore there is no need of submitting a 
constitution to the vote of any people. ; 
The gentleman from Rhode Island on my left, 
{Mr. Brayron,] represents aState which for near- 
ly two centuries, had a charter from Charles the 


| Second as its constitution, and it never was voted 


on by the people, and for over three quarters of 
a century after the Declaration of Independence 
it continued to be the organic law of Rhode Isl- 
and; and the argument is, that that being so, 
there is no need of the people of Kansas voting 
on their constitution. New Jersey never voted 
on her constitution; therefore, say these prece- 
dent-finders, why should the people of Kansas be 
allowed to vote on theirs? If each of the States 
of the Union had to-day a constitution that was 
never submitted to a vote of the people, but was 
acquiesced in, as framed by the delegates, would 
that be any reason why, when there are two 
great parties ina State, differing on fundamental 
principles and as to their proposed organic law, 
a majority of the people ought to bé deprived of 
the chance of voting upon it? We often pass laws 


| here by one vote, or no vote at all, because there 


is no difference of sentiment on it, but is that any 


_ reason why we should not have a chance to vote 


when we do differ? When there fs a general ac- 
quiescence by a people in a constitution, then it 
is af no consequence whether it be submitted or 
not; but when a portion of the people demand 


| that it shall be submitted, are they to be told thet 


they are not to exercise the right of voting on it, 


| because some other people did not wish to vole 


of slaves, and that only by swearing to support | 


the constitution itself, if adopted. 


Even if they 


did that, they could only vote on the slavery || 


clause that permitted future importation of slaves, 
with no power whatever to vote slavery out. For 


if everybody voted against what was called ‘ the | 


slavery clause,’’ there still remained the clause 


against which nobody was allowed to vote, viz: | 


‘that the rights of property in slaves, now in 
this Territory, shall in no manner be interfered 
with.’’? This was not submitted; and to make it 
perpetual, another clause, not submitted, pro- 
vides that by no future “ revising, altering, or 
amending of the constitution”’ shall ** alteration 
be made to affect the right of property in the 


point some competent resident of said county. |! ownership of slaves.” 


| provisions. 


on theirs ? 

There is no precedent for a constitution being 
put in force, in this country anywhere, withouta 
submission to a vote of the people, if any consid- 
erable portion of them desired it, or if there was 
any great diversity of sentiment as to its essential 
That in such a case it is not neces 
sary to submit the constitution to a vote, is a doc- 
trine asserted for the first time in our history 0" 
this constitution. : 

What is the difference in a law being passed for 
a people by a despot, or by nominal represen 
tives, whose acts are beyond the supervision of 
the constituency? 

If such a doctrine is to be established in the 
politics of this country, we may well ask, are We 
upon thé banks of the Danube and Bosporus, °F 
on soil drenched by martyr blood in its conse: 


cration to freedom? The disregard of the will of 


the people, in the refusal to submit their organ’ 
law for their approval, if they desire it, 1s, to M" 


| a despotism equally odious with that of Austris 


or any other tyranny. ’ 
The people of Kansas had a right to expec 
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that the constitution of the Lecompton conven- | 
tion would be submitted for approval or rejection, || 
not only-by every consideration of justiceand the 
: rsally-recognized maxims of free govern- | 
ment, but by the pledges of all who were sup- 
‘aged to have any control over the matter, | 
How could the popular wiil be so well ascer- 
tained as by an election? In no other way are 
you sure of embodying it, for the reason which 
the President, in his annual message, states why 
a constitution should be submitted: 


“The election of delegates to a convention must neces- 
aarily take place in separate districts. From this cause it 
away readilY happen, as has often been the case, thata ma- || 
ority of the people ofa State or Territory are on one side | 
of a question, whilst a majority of the representatives from | 
the several districts into which it is divided may be upon 
the other side. This arises from the fact that in some dis- 
tiets delegates may be elected by small majorities, whilst | 
in others those of different sentiments may receive majori- | 
ties sufficiently great not only to overcome the votes given | 
for the former, but to leave a large Majority of the whole 
people in direct Opposition to a majority of the delegates. 
Besides, Our history proves that influences may be brought || 
to bear on the representative sufficiently powerful to in- | 
duce him to disregard the will of his constituents.” 


The Washington Union of 7th July, 1857, held 
the same views as to the duty and propriety of 
the constitution of a people being submitted to a 
yote if desired: 


«“ Under these circumstances, there can be no such thing 
as ascertaining clearly and without doubt, the will of the 
people, in any way except by their own direct expression of 
itatthe polls. A constitution not subjected to that test, 
no matter what it contains, will never be acknowledged by 
its opponents to be anything but a fraud.” * ° “1 
« We do most devoutly believe that, unless the constitution | 
of Kansas be submitted to a direct vote of the people, the 
unhappy controversy which has heretofore raged in that 
Territory, Will be prolonged for an indefinite time to come.” | 

Governor Walker, everywhere in Kansas, | 
pledged his honor, by the approval, as he told the 
people, of the President and his Cabinet, that the 
constitution should be submitted. In his inaugu- | 
ral to the people of Kansas, after quoting his in- 
structions from the President, he says: 

“] repeat, then, as my clear convietion, that unless the 
convention submit the constitution to the vote of all the 
actual resident settlers of Kansas, and the election be fairly 
and justly conducted, the constitution will be, and ought to | 
be, rejected by Congress.”? . 

Without stopping for further reference to his | 
inaugural, in which he is most emphatic on this 
point, [read from a speech of his delivered at To- 
peke, on the 8th of June, 1857, and published in | 
the Topeka Statesman of the 9th: 

“At the next election in October, when you elect the 
Territorial Legislature, you can repeal these laws; and you 
can, also, by a majority of your own votes, adopt or reject 
the constitution presented for your consideration next fall. 
Can you not peaceably decide this question in the mode 
pointed out by the act of Congress, if you, as you can and will. 
have a full opportunity of recording your vote? [A voice, i 
‘How are we to get it??] You will get it by the convention | 

| 
} 





unive 











submitting the constitution to the vote of the whole people. 
[A voice. ‘ Who is to elect the convention? That is the | 
grand question.”] Gentlemen, it is a comparatively small | 
point by whom the constitution is submitted. Don’t let us | 
run away aftershadows. The great substantial point is this : | 
Will the whole people of Kansas nezt fall, by a fair election, | 
tmpartially and fairly conducted by impartial judges, have an | 
opportunity to decide for themselves what shall be their form 
of government, and what shall be their social institutions.? I 
say they will; but I go a step further. [A voice. ¢ Have you || 
se power?’)] If [ have not the power to bring it about, if || 
‘he convention will not do it, I will join you in lawful op- || 
position to their proceedings. [Cries of ‘Good!’ ‘Good!? || 


‘Wehold you to your promise. Nothing can be asked fairer 
than that.’}?? 


; ‘ ‘ 
_ These promises were given in the most author- || 
lative forms; first, on the general doctrine of free | 
governments, that the people shall have an oppor- | 
tunity to pass on their organic law; and next, | 
— had the positive pledges of the men who had | 
authority to give those pledges. And yet, Judas- | 
aes they were betrayed by a kiss.” Governor 

Valker, in his letter to General Cass of Decem- | 
ber 15, 1857, says: 

Fa In truth, [ had to choose between arresting that insur. 
: chon, at whatever cost of American blood, by the Fed- 
= army, Or to prevent the terrible catastrophe, as I did, 
- ny pledges to the people of the exertion of all my power 
} obtain a fair election, and the submission of the constitu- 
tion to the vote of the people for ratification or rejection.”’ 
te i * * — & Not a drop of blood has been shed 
E, the Federal troops in Kansas during my administration. 
: . 'nsurrection and civil war, extending, I fear, through- 
on re country, were alone prevented by the course pur- 
= by me on those occasions; and the whole peopie, 

ndoning revolutionary violence, were induced by me to 
60 for the first time into a general and peaceful election.” 


Here, Mr, Chairman, were these rebels—these 
men whom the President arraigns before the coun- 
‘ty as opposed to all law and order, and all forms 
of civil government; who, when your civil officer || 
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| freemen, true to the blood that runs in their veins, 
| and true to the great heritage which they received 
| from their ancestors, should do. 


| gislature, takes occasion to define the character 


| Jaw-abiding and peace-loving men, disposed rather tomake 














E. _ 


proclaimed to them that they should have a fair || rages of the most atrocious character, under shadow of au- 


chance to vote, and that they would not be cheated 


| out of their rights by fraud and violence, as they 


had been before in the whole history of Kansas, | 
said that they asked nothing fairer than that; and 
they went to the polls holding your executive of- 
ficer to his word; which, had he been permitted | 
by the President to keep, there would have been 
now no disturbance in Kansas. 
The Government told them that they would 


| have the privilege of going to the polls and voting 
| for or against the constitution; yet that right was 


denied them: and you insist now on consummat- | 
ing the wrong. 
"These men whom the President has arraigned 
as traitors and rebels, and therefore not to have | 
the rights of freemen, were quieted by the sim- 
ple declaration that they should have justice. All | 
opposition ceases then, and they follow the course 
marked out by Governor Walker to pacify Kan- 


| sas. You could have pacified Kansas in five 


minutes, at any time within the last four years, 
by securing to her people a ballot-box free from 
fraud and violence. It was all they asked. I will 
read you from the dispatches that came to the 
President, to show that he falsifies the truth of 


history when he charges these men with rebellion || 


and treason. They have done what American 


They would 
never submit to a usurpation of their political 


rights. They believe in the motto of Thomas 


to God.”’ 

The President cannot find on record an instance 
of the people of Kansas ever resisting the laws of 
the United States. They sintply refused to sup- | 
port the territorial organization. They said, ** we 
will have nothing to do with it; you may go on 
and administer it as you please; we pay no atten- 
tion to it, but offer no forcible resistance.”’ 

Governor Shannon, in his dispatch to the Pres- 
ident of April 11, 1856, speaking of the Topeka 
Legislature, says: 

** The legislative action of this body was mainly pros- 
pective in its character, and looks forward to the admission 


of Kansas into the Union asa State, orto future legislation 
before their enactments are to be enforced as law.”” 


Governor Robinson, in his message to this Le- 


of fhe Topeka movement in the following declar- 
ations: 


*‘ It is understood that the deputy marshal has private in- 
structions to arrest the members of the Legislature and the 
State officers for treason as soon as this address is received 
by you. In such an event, of course, no resistance will be 
offered to the officer. Men who are ready to defend their 
own and their country’s honor with their lives, can never 
object to a legal investigation into their action, nor to suffer 
any punishment their conduct may merit. We should be 
unworthy the constituency we represent did we shrink from 
martyrdom on the scaffold or at the stake, should duty re- 
quire it. Should the blood of Collins and Dow, of Barber 
and Brown, be insufficient to quench the thirst of the Pres- 
ident and his accomplices in the hollow mockery of ¢ squat- 
ter sovereignty’ they are practicing upon the people of Kan- 
sas, then more victims must be furnished. Let what will 
come, not a finger should be raised against the Federal au- 
thority until there shall be no hope of relief but in revolu- 
tion.” 


Governor Geary, in his farewell to the people 
of Kansas, bears the following testimony as to the 
character of this people: 


‘“‘ The great body of the actual citizens are conservative, | 





sacrifices for conciliation and consequent peace, than to | 
insist for their entire rights, should the general good thereby 
be caused to suffer.’’ 


What was the character of the government in 
Kansas that the President says would have been 
long since overturned if he had not maintained it | 
with the Army of the United States? Governor 
Geary, in his dispatch to Mr. Marcy, September 
9, 1856, (Executive Documents, Third Session | 
Thicty-Fourth Congress, volume 1, part 1, page’ 
88,) says: : 


‘¢ [ find that I have not simply to contend against bands 
of armed ruffians and brigands, whose sole aim and end is 
assassination and robbery, infatuated adberents and advo- 
cates of conflicting political sentiments and local institu- | 
tions, and evil-disposed persons actuated by a desire to ob- | 
tain elevated positions, but worst of all, against the influence | 
of men who have been placed in authority, and have em- 
ployed all the destructive agents around them to promote 
their own personal interests at the sacrifice of every just, 
honorable, and lawful consideration. I have barely time 
to give you a brief statement of facts as I find them. The 
town of Leavenworth is now in the hands of armed bodies of 
men, who, having been enrolled as militia, perpetrate out- | 











thority from the territorial government. Within a few days 
these men have robbed and driven from their houses unof- 
fending citizens ; have fired upon and killed others in their 
own dwellings, and stolen horses and property under the 
pretense of employing them in the public service.. They 
have seized persons who had committed no offense, and 
after stripping them of all their valuables, placed them on 
steamers, and sent them out of the Territory.” 

‘*In isolated or country places, no man’s life is safe. The 
roads are filled with armed robbers; and murders, for mere 
plunder, are of daily occurrence. Almost every farm-house 
1s deserted, and no traveler has the temerity to venture upon 
the highways without an escort.” 


Same document, page 72, Lieutenant MclIn- 
tosh, of the first cavalry, writes Woodsen, acting 
Governor at the time, that— 

** Tt is a notorious fact that some of the band who origi- 
nally came into this Territory with Colonel Buford have 
committed gross outrages, and I can say with certainty that 
there are still smal! parties of his men now in the Territory 
acting in the most lawless manner.” ° ° * * 
** Great complaints are constantly made to me of the stop- 
page of wagons and men On the road, and in a great many 


instances robberies have been committed.”’ 


These men are some of the peaceable emigrants 
that went from the South, each presented by a 
clergyman of the Palmetto State with a Bible in- 
stead of a Sharpe’s rifle. 

Same document, page 106, Governor Geary, in 
a dispatch to Mr. Marcy, September 16, 1856, 
says: 


*“*The whole country was evidently infested with armed 
bands of marauders, who set all law at defiance, and trav- 
eled from place to place, assailing villages, sacking and 
burning houses, destroying crops, maltreating women and 
children, driving off and stealing cattle and horses, and mur- 


; | dering harmless men in their own dwellings and on the 
Jefferson, that ‘* resistance to tyrants is obedience | 


public highways.”’ e * ° « Whilst engaged in 


|| making preparations for the foregoing expedition, several 


messengers reached me from Lawrence, announcing that a 
powerful army was marching upon that place, it being the 
main body of the militia called into service by the procla- 
mation of Secretary Woodson, when acting Governor.”” * 
7 e . ‘Twenty-seven hundred men, under com- 
mand of Generals Hershell, Reid, Atchinson, Richardson, 
Stringfellow, &c., were encamped on the Warkarusa, about 
four miles from Lawrence, eager and determined to ex- 
terminate that place and all its inhabitants.” 


Governor Geary, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, says: 

* There is not a single officer in the Territory amenabie 
to the people or to the Governor ; all having been soptnees 
by the Legislature and holding their offices until 1857. This 
system of depriving the people of the just exercise of their 
rights cannot be too strongly condemned.”? 

Governor Geary, in his farewell to the people 
of Kansas, gives the following picture of its con- 
dition: 

‘* T reached Kansas and entered upon the discharge of my 
Official duties in the most gloomy hour of her history. Des- 


| olation and ruin reigned on every hand. Homes and fire- 


sides were deserted. The smoke of burning dwellings dark- 
ened the atmosphere. Women and children, driven from 
their habitations, wandered over the prairies and threugh the 
woodlands, or sought refuge and protection among the In- 


dian tribes.”’ 

While such was the condition of Kansas, and 
these wrongs were perpetrated by the acquies- 
cence, if not instigation, of the Administration, 
its supporters in Pennsylvania called upon the 
voters in the following language. I read froma 
handbill for a Democratic meeting, at Mifflin- 
burg, September 27, 1856: 

“ Democrats! Whigs! Republicans! turn out and learn 


the fact that it is the Democratic party that is laboring for 
freedom for Kansas, the assertions of opposition orators to 


| the contrary notwithstanding.’’- 


Four Governors have returned from that Terri- 
tory, all telling the same story to the American 
people; thatis, that the rights of the people of Kan- 
sas have all been trampled in the dust, the ballot- 
box violated, their houses burned, their presses 
destroyed, their public buildings battered down 
by United States cannon under the direction of 
United States officers; yetin the face of the unan- 
imous voice of these men who have been upon the 
ground, seen with their own eyes, and heard with 
their own ears, the President and his adherents 
insist that they know best what is the condition 
of Kansas and the will of its people. The Presi- 
dent says the free-State party Sie been rebellious 
because they have refused to vote. The free- 
State party in Kansas have never refused to vote, 
when they had a fair opportunity. 

Why should this great fraud upon the rights 
of a people be consummated ? hat reason can 
there be, what overshadowing necessity exists, 
for so great a violation of the prmmaieee of free 
government. The only reason urged by its advo- 
cates for sustaining so glaring frauds upon popular 
rights is, that it will give peace to Kansas, and 
end the political agitations of the co-ntry. 
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Peace among a brave people is not the fruit of 
injustice, nor does agitation cease by the perpetra- 
tion of wrong. 


speech in its defense, have struggled to prevent 
all discussion against it. In the South by penal 
statutes, mob-law, and brute force; in the North 
by dispersing assemblages of peaceable citizens, 
pelting their lecturers, burning their halls, and 
destroying their presses. In this forum of the 
yeople, by finality resolves, on all laws for the 
Penefit of slavery, not, however, to affect those in 
behalf of freedom, and by attempts to stifle the 
great constitutional right of the people at all times 
to petition theirGovernment. Yet, despite threats, 
mob-law,and finality resolves, the discussion goes 
on, and will continue to, so long as right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, humanity and inhu- 
manity, shall struggle for supremacy in Ue affairs 
of men. 

The President makes the same excuse for his 
treatment of Kansas that tyrants ever employ in 
justification of their cruelty and wrong. Thatis, 
that the injured and oppressed, because they will 
not kiss the hand that smites, are rebels and trai- 
tors; and the wrong-doer, while perverting the 
truth and suppressing the facts of history, strives, 
with hard words, to heap obloquy and reproach 
upon the character and motives of men in every 
way the equal, if not the superior, of the traducer. 

ll the wrongs of Kansas are sustained by the 
Administration, because they were perpetrated 
under the forms of law. Justice and right seem 
to be of less consequence than forms and prece- 
dents. The cruelest tyranny on the face of the 
earth rests on forms of law where it exists. 

The bloodiest pages in the drama of man’s ex- 
istence have been written under the color of law, 
and too often in the name of justice and liberty. 
The Jew crucified the Savior because he was a 
fanatic, and stirred up dissensions among the peo- 


ple. The law-and-order conservatism of the mid- | 


dle ages ostracised Luther as a heretic, because, 
while exposing the corruptions of the church and 
the reigning dynasties, he proclaimed to the peo- 
ple the great truths firsttaught on the sea-shore, 
and along the hillsides of Judea. The Gritli of 
the forest cantons of Switzerland, planuingat the 


midnight hour on the banks of Lake Luzerne the | 


liberties of their country, were, in the eyes of all 
Europe, rebels against society, and traitors to law 
and order, The world’s reformers have ever been, 
in the days in which they lived, heretics, fanatics, 
and agitators; and in most instances have fallen 
victims to the prevailing prejudices and vices 
which they combated. Yet such are the retri- 
butions of Heaven on earth that the cruificers of 
the world’s redeemers have been forced to pay 
homage at their graves when dead. 

The President, in his special message on Kan- 
sas, seems to have imbibed the spirit, adopted 
the tone, temper, and language of George LIII., in 
his proclamations and manifestoes avainst the 
American colonies. While thus imitating his 
great prototype, let him take warning by his ex- 
ample how he forces a wronged and outraged peo- 
ple to appeal to the God of battles, in vindication 
of their rights, unless he is ambitious of being 
the Nero of the liberties of his country. 

In my judgment, the first gun fired by a United 
States soldier in an attempt to force this Lecomp- 
ton fraud upon the peepee of Kansas, will light 
a flame that seas of blood may not be able to ex- 
tinguish. It will be but the echo of the British 
musketry, in the streets of Boston, on tlie 19th of 
April, 1775. It would be but another struggle in 
vindication of the great truth of the Declaration 
of Independence, that all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

From my personal acquaintance with the free- 
State men of Kansas, and what I know of their 


character—these descendants of Warren, Putnam, | 


Greene and Wayne—when forced, in submitting 


to injustice and wrong, to a point beyond which | 
endurance ceases to be a virtue, will prove them- || 
selves no degenerate sons of noble sires. When, | 


ever any portion of the American people shall be- 
come so callous to a sense of justice, and so dead 
to the rights which belong to freemen, as tamely 


to submit to Sweatpant. by fraud and violence, | 
eirgovernment, then, indeed, | 


ofall the powers oft 
will they be fit for slaves. 
Mr. MILLSON., 


For a third of a century the ad- | 
vocates of slavery, while exercising unrestricted | 


|| the public attention. 
_ be directed to far more important objects.”’ 
What more important object can this Govern- | 


The gentleman refers to the | 


——$——$$ 


SE 


the Lecompton constitution. I ask him whether, 
| if the Lecompton constitution be voted down, 


Kansas would not be returned to her territorial 
condition ? 

Mr. GROW. She will remain under a Terri- 
torial Legislature recognized now by all sides as 
a valid one. 

Mr. MILLSON. _Isnotslavery now one of the 
institutions of the Territory? 

Mr. GROW. 
stitution. 

Mr. MILLSON. Outside of the Lecompton 
constitution, is it not recognized by the territorial 
laws ? 

Mr. GRCW. The law of the Territory pro- 
tects it. 

Mr. MILLSON. Then the adoption of the Le- 
compton constitution would not effect any change 
in the rights or personal condition of any human 
being in Kansas? 

Mr. GROW. Ido not propose to go into that 
matter, as it is nota question involved. The ques- 
tion in Kansas now, is whether the people shall 
have a right to govern themselves? and whenever 
any portion of the people abandon that right 
tamely, and submit to a usurpation of the powers 
of their government, then they will be fit for 
slaves. If ever that time comes, the Genius of 
Liberty may wing her way back from earth to 
Heaven. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In this connection I will ask 
my colleague whether he has not, on a former oc- 
casion, said that the will of the people of a Ter- 
ritory could be as well ial in the choice of 
delegates as in their action in the convention ? 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman has not under- 
stood my speech correctly. He will find that I 
put the admission of Kansas under the Topeka 


constitution upon the ground that it had been sub- , 


mitted to the people, and that two thousand three 
hundred—a large majority of all the legal voters 
of the Territory at that time—voted in favor of it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman allow 
me? 

Mr. GROW. 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, injustice, once enthroned in 
power, ever strives, by every device of taunt and 
jeer, to divert attention from its enormities, and 
to avoid, if possible, all discussion of its abuses. 
The weapons of a self-satisfied conservatism, em- 
ployed since the world began to uphold its injus- 
tice and wrong, or to perpetuate its ill-gotten 
power, has been to excite popular prejudice by 
crying ‘‘ destructive,”? ‘agrarian,’ ** leveler,’’ 
‘* fanatic,’ or some other epithet made odious by 
sceptered cruelty and wrong. Such have been 
the arguments of prejudice and power from the 
time Socrates swallowed the hemlock, and Galileo 
quivered on the rack. 

The history of to-day proves that power and 
wrong have not ceased to rely for their support 


I cannot yield any more of my 


upon attempts to excite the unworthy prejudi- 


ces of human nature by the clamor of startling 
and odious epithets. By such means does the 
President strive to gloss over the blackest page of 
American history, written within the last four 
years, by the Administration and its minions, 
inthe woes of Kansas. Its soil red with the blood 
of its murdered citizens, and its atmosphere dark- 
ened with the smoke of their burning dwellings, 
while women and children flee to the savage tribes 
of the wilderness to find protection against their 
less merciful white pursuers. With the wrongs of 


this people unredressed, and theirsupplications for | 


justice and the rights of freemen still ringing in 
the ears of the President, he declares that ‘* Kan- 
sas has, for some years, occupied too much of 
It is high time this should 


ment have than to guard the hearthstone of the 


_hardy pioneer as he goes forth into the wilder- 


ness to found new States and build up new em- 
pires?) What higher duty has it to perform than 


|| to secure to the citizen—the humblest and most 
|, obscure, as well as to the highest and most ex- 


alted—the rights guarantied to him by the Consti- 
tution of his country? In Kansas, from the first, 
these have all been trampled in the dust. Hence, 
Kansas has, for some years, occupied the public 
attention. Is it possible that the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic can find any more important ob- 


It is under the Lecompton con- 


| citizens, ruthlessly violated under the 
country, unless the nobler and better 


_ tice ever brings. 
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| drop of Democratic blood oozed from his vei 








March 25, 








protection of the rights and liberties of American 


flag “! their 
human nature expired in his bosom as the lan 
Kansas wants peace; not the peace of sane 
submission to brute force, but the peace that ‘i 
The country wants quiet ‘anq 

repose; not the quiet of the graveyard or the rp 
pe of death, but the quiet and repose secured 
y liberty, maintained by law. But so lone «. 
the power of this Government is wielded t 
an odious despotism upon Kansas, and t 
agate the institutions of human bondage 


long as 
0 fasten 
9 prop- 
, 80 lone 


| there will and can be no peace. You can vive 


peace to Kansas, repose to the country—end for. 
ever this slavery agitation—if you will bring back 
the Government to the policy of the fathers, and 
reéstablish in its administration their maxims of 


justice and humanity. 


| dove had found a resting-place. 


Peace is the siren song that has ever preceded 
the perpetration of every new outrage upon the 
sentiments of the North, and the rights and jp. 
terests of free labor. On the 4th of March, 1853 
from the steps of yonder portico, the President 
congratulated the country that * the agitation of 
the slavery question was at rest.”” The troubled 
waters of past political dissensions had subsided 
and nota ripple disturbed the surface. The ark 
of our covenant reposed on dry ground, and the 
Every foot of 
territory then owned by the Federal Government 
was fixed in its character of slave or free, by some 


_law which Mr. Webster, in his delusion, thought 


_ it was all fixed for freedom. 


to be irrepealable. And under the then existins 
judicial decisions and constitutional constructions 
No note of discord 
jarred on the universal harmony. The patriot 
was congratulating himself that the era of good 
feeling and brotherhood had at last dawned upon 


| his country. What disturbed this unrufiled calm, 
| and again broke up the fountains of the deep? 


On the 30th of May, 1854, five hundred thousand 


square miles of this territory, once consecrated to 


freedom forever by solemn act of our fathers, was 
opened to the spread of the institutions of human 
bondage. The passage of the bill at the dead hour 
of the night, was heralded from this Capitol by 
the boom of cannon, since echoed from the plains 
of Kansas in the sighs of its widows and orphans, 
and the wail of its martyrs to freedom. In order 


| to drown these cries, and, if possible, to stifle the 


awakened sense of justice, and the excited sym- 
pathies of the humane heart, we are now called 
upon to perpetrate still another great outrage upon 
the rights of this people. There is no difficulty in 
giving peace to Kansas, and quieting the agitation 
of the country upon the exciting subject of sla- 
very. When you will do justice to freemen, and 
allow them to make their own organic law, free 
from violence and fraud, that object will be ac- 
complished. 

There is in Kansas, to-day, a state of things 
which has not existed there since its organiza- 
tion. At their first election, their government was 


° 


seized upon by invaders, who held possession of 


| it till the election in October last, when the people 
| of Kansas, for the first time, elected their owa 
| officers. 


Mr. CLEMENS. As the gentleman is the re- 


| puted leader —— 


Mr. GROW. 
myself, 
_Mr. CLEMENS. Well, I want to ask a ques- 
tion. 
“Mr. GROW. Very well. 
Mr.CLEMENS. Do I understand the gentle- 


Iam the leader of nobody but 


_man to maintain that the people of Kansas have 
not the right to amend their constitution until 
1864? 


Mr. GROW. I maintain that when you makes 
fundamental law for the people, and put in it a pro- 
vision prescribing the mode and manner in which 


_ it can be changed, it cannot be changed peaceably, 


except through those forms, as long as there 1s 4 


| party that adheres to the forms. If there isa party 


| by it,in my opinion the 


} 
| 


in Kansas who will attempt to change that const 
tution before 1864, except in the mode provided 
ederal Administration, 
judging from its actions during the last four 
years, will send the Army of the United States to 
put down any such attempt. 


Mr. CLEMENS. What becomes, then, of 


consequences of firing a gun after the adoptionof |) ject for the attention of the Government than the |, your doctrine of the sovereignty of the people? 
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Mr G ROW. The people place in theirorganic 
‘ conditions upon which they will exert 
heir sovereignty ; and if itcould be changed with- 
- any observance of forms, a constitution would 


law the 


the same as a by-law of a corporation. By 
_aqqiescence of the people it could be changed at 
oy time. While I believe it to be the absolute 
“ont of a people to change their form of govern- 
ment at any time, I must act on such a question 
in view of the probable action of the President, 
who, if called upon, has to quell insurrection with 
‘ye Army. In Rhode Island, the people had been 
orotesting against their constitution for twenty 
years, and the people, by a clear majority, came 
‘wether and framed a new constitution; but the 
Supreme Court of the United States said that 
hey were revels; and the President sent the Army 
of the United States to put them down. 
‘Last October, the people of Kansas regained, 
by the aid of Governor ‘/alker, the control of 
their own government by the election of a Legis- 
ature, Which is now recognized by all parties as 
valid; and therefore Kansas is not in the same 
condition she was when she asked for admission 
under the Topeka constitution 

(Here the hammer fell. 





Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I have, up to. 


this hour, refrained from a public expression of 
my views on the Kansas question, in the hope that 
some fair and honorable compromise would be ef- 
fected which would settle it in a way satisfactory 
toall parties. I begin to fear that my hope will 
prove a false one; and as I will shortly be called 
to record my vote for or against the admission of 


Kansas, under the Lecompton constitution, it is 


but proper that I should make known to my con- 
stituents and my country the reasons which induce 
me to vote as I shall when the time arrives for me 
to give that vote. 

| confess, sir, that this question has given me 


more anxiety than all others to which I have had | 
my attention called, or on which it has been my | 


duty to vote since I took my seat asa member of 


this House. Indeed, I consider it a question of | 
more moment, and fraught with more of good or || 


evil tothe country, than any other ever presented 
for the consideration of Congress since the form- 
ation of our Government. It certainly demands 
an exercise of the best judgment, and must appeal 
to the patriotism of every true American citizen. 
We may, perhaps, ina few days decide the fate 


ofthis Republic. How careful, then, ought we to | 


beof our words, how sure that we do no act which 
will cause us regret in the future! 

This subject has not occupied the minds and 
engaged the attention of those in authority alone; 


ithas been and is yet being discussed at almost | 
It has been, and is | 
now, a fruitful theme for all classes of our citi- | 


every fireside in our land. 


zens. The statesman and the politician; the min- 
ister, the merchant and the mechanic; the farmer, 


the laborer, and the lawyer, have all felt, and still | 


feel, a deep solicitude for its rightful solution and 
peaceful settlement. They fear, and perhaps not 
without just cause, that, if not settled now, it may 
for years to come, continue and increase the 
jealousy and bitterness which now exist between 
our brethren of the North and South, and are, 
therefore, anxiously directing their attention and 


imation of the agitation and excitement which 


“us vexed and dangerous question has produced || 
throughout our country, so that peace and har- | 


mony may once more prevail among our people, 


and the Union stand, as it hasin time past,a monu- | 


ment to perpetuate the fame of those whose wis- 
— planned it, as also the pride and boast of the 
ration, 

_ How shall we meet the expectations of our fel- 
‘w-citizens? How shall we drive from our polit- 
ical horizon the clouds which lower overour house, 
and cause the sunshine of peace and happiness to 
*nter and keep possession of every dwelling in 


°ur once thrice happy land? We cannot do it by | 


engendering and encouraging strife and contention 
etween one portion and 

® cannot do it by calling each other harsh 
names and using opprobrious epithets; by stig- 
matizing as base, mean, and vile all those who 
ann & certain class of human beings in serv- 
‘ameasured terms of abuse those who may hon- 
*stly think that the institution of slavery is wrong. 
“‘0, sir, this will not heal the wound inflicted 


—_$<— - 
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another of our people. | 


We cannot do it by condemning in harsh, | 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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the madness of others. This will only tend to 
widen the breach, already too wide, between our 
fellow-citizens of the North and the South. The 
circumstances in which we are placed demand 
calm, sensible action, and unyielding devotion to 
the interests and welfare of the great people whose 
representatives and servants we are. 

Mr. Chairman, in performing the duty which 
I undertook to discharge, I shall not detain the 
House by an elaborate or lengthy argument to 


prove that Kansas ought to be admitted into || 


the Union under the Lecompton constitution. 


settlement of Kansas, to show that a portion of | 


| Nor is it my purpose to go into a history of the | 


| the people now there went there with the in- | 


| tention of making ita slave State, and another 


portion to make ita free State. In my judgment, | 
the citizens of this free country have a perfect | 


right to settle on any of the unappropriated ter- 


ritory of the United States; and, if the decision | 


of the highest judicial tribunal of the nation is to || 


be taken as the law, they havea right to take their 


slaves with them, and, if they can, even estab- | 


lish slavery as one of their domestic institutions. 
Nor will I pretend to show that the citizens of the 


slave State, provided such persons, after they have 


| ner, and in obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
versy I shall hand over to others to discuss, if 


state a few facts, as I understand them, and the 
conclusions | have arrived at upon those facts. 

|| In the year 1854 an act of Congress was passed 
organizing the Territory of Kansas. A Governor 
and other officers forthe Territory were appointed 
by the President then in power. In 1855 a Le- 
gislature waselected, and convened at Pawnee. Di- 


them one calling a convention to frame a consti- 
| tution preparatory to the admission of Kansas into 
| the Union asa State. This convention met at 
Lecompton, framed a constitution, and submitted 
it ty a vote of the people. 

There are four questions arising out of this state 
of facts to which I will direct the attention of the 
committee for a short time. 


act calling a convention to frame a constitution a 


legally elected body ? 


they feel inclined to do so, and shall proceed to | 


North or of the South have not the right to ap- | 
|| propriate money for the purpose of sending per- || 
sons into a Territory to make it either a free ora | 


| arrived in the Territory, set about the accomplish- | 
| ment of their work in a peaceful and orderly man- | 


This part of the present contro- | 


vers laws were passed by this Legislature, among | 


First. Was the Legislature which passed the | 


° ns ' 
Second. Was the convention which framed the 


Lecompton constitution a legally elected body ? 


cedent, or otherwise, to submit the constitution 
framed by it to a vote of the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection? 


Third. Was that convention bound by law, pre- | 


Fourth. If Kansas shall be admitted into the | 


Union, will the people of that State have a right | 


to alter, amend, or abolish the Lecompton con- 
stitution in any other manner orat any other time 
than that prescribed in that constitution ? 

In answering the first of these questions, it 
seems to me that I need do very little more than 


dress of Governor Walker to the people of Kan- 
sas. I presume these will be considered good au- 
thority by those whorely with so much confidence 
upon his statements. 

The extracts from the inaugural are as follows: 


** Under our practice, the preliminary act of framinga 
|, State constitution is uniformly performed through the in- 
| strumentality of a convention of delegates chosen by the 
| people themselves. That convention is now about to be 
elected by you under the call of the Territorial Legislature, 
| created and still recognized by the authority of Congress, 
and clothed by it, in tie comprehensive language of the or- 
| ganic law, with full powerto make such an enactment. The 
Territorial Legislature, then, in assembling this convention, 
were fully sustained by the act of Congress, and the author- 
ity of the convention is distinctly recognized in my instruc- 
tions from the President of the United States. Those who 
oppose this course cannot aver the alleged irregularity of 
the Territorial Legislature, whose laws in town and city 
elections, in corporate franchises, and on all other subjects 
but slavery, they acknowledge by their votes and acquies- 
cence. If that Legislature was invalid, then are we with- 
outlaw or order in Kansas, without town, city, or county or- 


| titles null, and anarchy reigns throughout our borders.’’ 
Again: 
‘¢ But it is said that the convention is not legally called, 
| and that the election wil! not he freely and fairly conducted. 
|] The Territorial Legislature is the power ordained for this 


| 


| read one or two extracts from the inaugural ad- | 
hopes to Congress fora speedy and amicable term- |, 


ganizations; all legal and judicial transactions are void, all || 











upon our country by the indiscretion of some cnd | purpose by the Congress of the United States; and, in op- 


| posing it, you resist the authority of the Federal Govern- 
nient. That Legislature was called into being by the Con- 
gress of 1854, and is recognized in the very latest congres- 
sional legislation. It is recognized by the present Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, just chosen by the American peo- 
ple, and many of its acts are now in operation here by uni- 
| versal assent. As the Governor of the Territory of Kansas, 
I must support the laws and the Constitution; and I have 
| no other alternative under my oazh but to see that all con- 
stitutional laws are fully and fairly executed.” 


The position here taken by Governor Walker 
| cannot, in my opinion, be overthrown. But, sir, 
both parties ‘in Kansas, have, by their acts, 
| admitted that Legislature to have been a legally 
constituted body, and the act passed by it, calling 
a convention, to be a binding statute. The pro- 
slavery party have admitted it by voting for the 
| constitution framed at Lecompton by the conven- 
tion called into being by virtue of that act; and 
the free-State party admitted it by voting against 
that constitution, on the 4th of January last. For, 
if the Legislature which called the convention 
_had no legal existence, it had no legal author- 
| ity to pass any law; and it would follow, as of 
course, that the act passed calling a convention 
was without force and void, and the convention 
which convened in pursuance of its provisions 
had no legal existence, and all its acts were sim- 
ply and absolutely void. Will any gentleman on 
the other side say that the free-State party, with 
Governor Stanton at their head, would act so un- 
wisely as to have an extra session of the Legis- 
lature called for the purpose alone of passing an 
/act submitting the Lecompton constitution to a 
vote of the people for ratification or rejection, if 
that constitution was a void instrument, as it cer 
tainly would be if the Legislature which passed 
the act calling the convention had no legal author 
| ity to pass such an act? It will not, I presume, 
be denied that the extra session of the Legisla- 
ture was called at the instance of those who op- 

»osed the Lecompton constitution; and what was 

it called for, if the act which called the convention 
was an act passed by a body without legal exist- 
ence or authority ? 
| It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that 
| the parties in Kansas are estopped by their own 
acts from denying that the Legislature, which 
passed the act referred to, was a legally elected 
body, and if it was so, the laws passed by that 
Legislature, not conflicting with the Constitution 
of the United States, were valid and binding. 

The second question, to an examination of 
which I will direct the attention of members, is, 
whether the Lecompton convention wasa legally 
elected body, and if so, is the constitution framed 
by it a legal instrument? 

It is said that the convention was not a legally 
constituted body, and the constitution framed by 
it a void instrument for two reasons. First, be- 
cause a number of the counties of the Territory 

| were notrepresented in the convention, and could 
not be represented for the reason that the qualified 
citizens of those counties were not registered and 
consequently could not vote for delegates to the 
convention; and secondly, because the delegates 
who did assemble in that convention were not 
legally elected. 

Let us inquire whether or not these two posi- 
tions are correct; and if they are correct, how 
the constitution framed at Lecompton would be 
affected by them. 

3y the nineteenth section of the territorial act 
organizing the counties therein, there were created 
thirty-seven counties. Three of these counties 
| lie on the extreme western frontier, and are said 
_to have no population to be either represented or 
disfranchised. ‘These three counties are Wash- 
ington, Clay, and Dickinson. It may be said that 
this assertion that these counties are without pop- 
ulation is an assumption without proof to sustain 
|it. I would inquire, where is the evidence that 
| there is a single citizen residing in either of these 
counties qualified to vote? At a time when, ofall 
others, they would have voted, there was not a 
| single vote given. On the 4th day of January 
| last, when the constitution was submitted to a 
_ vote of the people, in the form in which the free- 
State party desired it to be submitted, not a sin- 
gle vote was cast in either or all of these three 
| counties. Where were the-qualified citizens at 
so important an election as this; an election at 
which, if there were any voters there, they could 
have voted and shown their opposition to the Le- 
compton constitution? The thir and legitimate 


| 
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inference—at least, until 1t is proved to be other- 
wise—is, that these counties were without popu- 
lation. This would leave thirty-four counties to 
be represented in the Lecompton convention. 
These were arranged by law into election districts 
for the election of delegates to the convention, as 
follows: 


let district, Doniphan county. 


2d ‘“ Brown and Nemeha counties. 
Bd sé Atchison county. . 
4th «Leavenworth county. 
5th 6 Jefferson county. 
6th - Calhoun county. 
7th “6 Marshall county. 
Bth 64 Riley and Pottawatomie counties. 
1h 66 Johnson county. 
10th ss Douglas county. 
Jith sé Shawnee, Richardson, and Davis counties. 
}2th sd Lykings county. 
13th ss Franklin county. 
14th és Weller, Breckinridge, Wise, and Madison 
counties. 
15th se Butler and Coffee counties. 
16th $6 Lynn county. 
7th <6 Anderson county. 
18th 66 Bourbon, MeGee, Dorn, and Allen counties. 
19th es Woodson, Wilson, Godfrey, Greenwood, and 


Hunter counties. 


There were, as the returns made to the Gov- 
ernor will show, nine thousand two hundred and 
fifty-one voters registered in twenty-one of these 
thirty-four counties, The names of these coun- 
ties, and the number of voters registered in each, 
are as follows: 


No. of No. of legal 
district. Names of counties. voters. 
Dp sR ccc ccc nennncsdeccsceelve veces 1.086 
schon slau s hence eye hbek Knap pee 206 
PD chehsrsGe canons ccnted tbeyees os 140 
3..Atchison..... Aitnis ienas 06th dest cbnes 804 
Ree. . Jk 0 bankas oeneege 0605008 1 837 
es 6 nit old a ob5 0 ab. aneeas 00595 555 
DE thiths Vb voskee bub ske oo se seet vee 291 
Piedad tivkbabes svachevesse¥enee 206 
DN OE china pn So 6b0p6wes Ob 000 bKak-onvan ‘ 353 
OED ono ns-neneaees s+ nosnneanys Q05 
¥,.Johneon....... a etigens ess Reatdeks an ited 406 
SPs dak p doy s00956008 cvndow ocee sees 1,318 
11..8hawnee, Richardson, and Davis....... 283 
ES ROE SE ee Ts 413 
ER haoGibe bens cntanbanendsus awed no return 
See IED viocwacnde dnosue +000 6009s unes no return 
it . . cdkd dn dkekban ds &6 sacbe no return 
I ieee RUSS dense bbb Gdb05 04 0NEes 00 413 
Rin 0 REO) ovine o.0 ccivbdsiecou4500 ban ed no return 
18,. Bourbon, MeGee, Allen, and Dorn...... 645 
19..5 counties..... ctith abehba teats ebb enee no return 


Eck ce Wake ck chaeWde evens b 6cccees 9.251 


Upon this registration being returned to Gov- 
ernor Stanton, he made an apportionment of rep- 
resentation in accordance with law. Thatappor- 
tionment is as follows: 


lst district, Doniphan county,..... ° . 7 delegates. 
2d “ Brown and Nemelha......... 2 6 
3d “ RE a ae o- es 
4h * Leavenworth ..... peebawer ee 12 ss 
5th es SOMSTOOR .cccsccce eter rte 4 ss 
6th - Calhoun ....... oe Ones ween 2 66 
7th * nach 05 5enkeeone cesae E 
oh « Riley and Pottowatomie..... 1 * 
Sh Johuson..... reehetewe pabkaes 3 “6 
10th % Pinas seapnk anus paleene. @ ss 
Lith “6 Shawnee, Richardson, and 
 cocieh sean cexbwh send 2 &“ 
12th 66 Es, «cae hae aieat 3 
loth ¢ Lynn..... pebdebebgndh csanes 3 66 
Sth 66 Bourbon, McGee, Dorn, and 
Pncke is vues Sheenetsvns i 66 


It will be seen, by this apportionment, that 
twenty-one of the thirty-four counties were rep- 
resented in the Lecompton convention, leaving 
sixteen not represented by their own delegates. 

lI have shown, I think, that in three of these 
sixteen counties there was no population to be 
represented. Let us see, then, how many dele- 
gates the remaining thirteen of the so-called dis- 
franchised counties would have been entitled to 
if the citizens therein residing had been registered 
and entitled to vote for delegates. 

At the election on the 4th of January last, when 
the Lecompton constitution was submitted for 


ratification or rejection to a vote of all the ene 


ified citizens of Kansas, in the form desire by 
the free-State party, there were given in six of 
these thirteen counties one thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five votes, all told, and in the other 
seven not one vote was cast. I would ask again, 
where were the qualified citizens of these seven 
counties at this time when they could have voted, 
and, ifopposed to the Lecompton constitution, had 
an opportunity to show that opposition? Were 
there qualified voters in these seven counties en- 
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, gates, except those who took their seats as mem- 


| facts, and is without support in law. I have never 


1 6 ? . oe Boke Aa : Se aT 
titled to be represented in the convention? If || 


they were, their conduct was not only singularly || 
strange, but it affords strong ground for a pre- || 
sumption that they were satisfied with what the | 
convention had done, and approved the constitu- 
tion. There is a trite adage, and one generally 
true, that silence gives consent. It is certainly 
so in elections. 

Governor Walker assumed this position in his 
inaugural address to the people of Kansas. He 
says: 


“The law has performed its entire appropriate function 
when it extends to the people the right of suffrage, but it 
cannot compel the performance of that duty. Throughout 
our whole Union, however, and wherever free government | 
prevails, those who abstain from the exercise of the rightof 
suffrage authorize those who do vote to act for them in that 
contingency, and the absentees are as much bound under 
the law and constitution, where there is no fraud or vio- | 
lence, by the act of the majority of those who do vote, as 
if all had participated in the election. Otherwise, as voting 
must be voluntary, self-government would be impractica- 
ble, and monarchy or despotism would remain as the only 
alternative.’ | 


I have not read this portion of the Governor’s 
inaugural to show that the citizens of Kansas had 
a right to annul, by their votes on the 4th of Jan- 
uary last, the constitution which had been adopt- | 
ed by a vote of the citizens on the 21st of Decem- 
ber preceding. I only quote from this authority 
to establish the rule which I have laid down, be- 
cause whatever the Governor says now is taken 
by my friends on the other side of the House as 
verity itself. If this rule be a correct one, does 
nota fair presumption arise, from the conduct of | 
the citizens of these seven counties In not voting 
against the constitution on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, that they either approved it, or that they 
would not have voted for delegates if they could 
have done so? To my mind it is clear that, if 
they approved the constitution, or if they obsti- 
nately refused to vote when they had the oppor- 
tunity, they would have refused to vote for dele- 
gates if they had been permitted so to do, and in | 
either case they are in law without remedy, and 
the Lecompton constitution is to be taken as an 
expression of their will. 

bet us inquire next to what number of delegates | 
the remaining six of the disfranchised counties 
would have been entitled in the convention if they 
could have elected delegates? The convention, by 
legislative enactment, was to consist of sixty del- 
egates. The number of voters registered in the 
counties represented in the convention was 9,251. 
Add to this number the whole number of votes 
given in these six counties on the 4th of January 
last, which was 1,225, and you have as the total, 
10,476. This number divided by 60, (the num- | 
ber of delegates of which the convention was to be 
composed,) and it will show how many voters it 
required to elect a delegate. It will be seen that | 
it required 174. If we divide 1,225 (the number | 
of votes polled in the six counties referred to) by 
174, it will show that the six counties were en- | 
titled to just seven delegates. 

Now, sir, taking it as granted that all these 
counties would have elected free-State delegates, | 
there would have been just that number of free- 
State delegates in the convention. But, sir, let 
us go further, and admit, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, thatthe thirteen counties said to be disfran- | 
chised, (not taking in the account the three where | 
nobody lived,) had been entitled to all the dele- 


bers of the convention, they would have been en- 
titled to only sixteen delegates; for it will be 
observed that forty-four delegates from the other | 
districts signed be constitution. What could | 
have been done by these sixteen delegates? Could | 
they have controlled the action-of the convention? | 
Would not the constitution have come from the 
convention precisely as it did? Itis but fair to 
presume that it would, 

The position assumed by some, that the dele- 
gates who did assemble in convention at Lecomp- 


ton and frame a consutution, were not legally || 


elected, is not, in my judgment, sustained by the 


yet heard it asserted, here or elsewhere, that these 
delegates had not severally received a majority of |, 
all the legal votes polled at the delegate election. 

If such is the fact, | have not seen the proof. It is | 
said, however, and perhaps truly said, that these | 
delegates received a great many fraudulent votes. | 


OBE. _ 


| has received fraudulent votes, but whether he 
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all legal votes polled, were they not legally a 
ed? What is the inquiry before a commiiter ay, 
pointed to ascertain the right of a member of Con 
gress to his seat? Certainly it is not whether he 
received a majority of all the legal votes saa 
If he has, he is declared elected. I know of y, 
difference in an election of a member of Con 
and a delegate to a convention which wou! 
der the election of one void and not that of the 
other. If all the offices were to be vacated ioe 
in cur Union, by those filling them, who have 
received illegal votes, there would be scarcely . 
corporal’s guard of officials in all the land, | 
do not wish to be understood as approving the 
frauds committed in Kansas. I hate fraud atelee. 


gress 
d rep. 


_ tions, and heartily despise the men who can com. 
; mit them. 
| extreme, and pronounce all elections void because 


But we must not be led to tha other 


some illegal votes may be polled by bad mey. 


| This would destroy our Government itself, and 


leave us without law and all our rights insecurp 

It is further urged as an argument against the 
Lecompton convention, that a large number of the 
qualified citizens of Kansas refused to vote at the 
election of delegates, because they apprehended 
violence on the part of the pro-slavery men, and 
that they would be savbanion fraudulent votes: 
and that even if they did poll a majority of votes, 
false and fraudulent returns would have been made 
to defeatthem. Would this plea answer ina court 
of justice if the question of the election of an off- 
cer was being inquired into before it? Certainly 
not. The mere apprehension of violence or fraud 


could not be alleged before a judicial tribunal so 


as to render void anelection. Itis the same here. 
We cannot inquire into the apprehensions of citi- 
zens of fraud or violence to invalidate an election, 
Governor Walker, when speaking of the act call- 


| ing the convention, and entreating the citizens of 


Kansas to vote at the election of delegates, was 
right when he said: 


**T see in this act calling the convention no improper or 
unconstitutional restrictions upon the right of suffrage. | 
see in it no test-oath, or other synilar provisions objected to 
in relation to previous laws, but clearly repealed as repug- 


| nant to the provisions of this act, so far as regards the elee- 
| tion of delegates to this convention. It is said that a fair 


and full vote will not be taken. Who can safely predict 


| such aresult? Nor is it just for a majority, as they allege, 


to throw the power into the hands ofa minority from @ mere 
apprehension (I trust entirely unfounded) that they will not 
be permitted to exercise the right of suffrage. If, by fraud 
or violence, a majority should not be permitted to vote, there 


| isa remedy, itis hoped, in the wisdom and justice of the 


convention itself, acting under the obligations of an oath, 
and a proper responsibility to the tribunal of public opin- 
ion.’ 

These people who refused to vote for this rea- 
son were badly instructed, and should have dis- 
obeyed their leaders, gone to the polls, offered to 
vote, at least; and if they had been turned away 
by violence, or defeated by fraudulent votes or 
returns, the convention would not have dared to 
sanction the outrage. By staying away from 
the polls they gave the right to those who did vote 
to secure a majority of the delegates to the con- 
vention, and that, too, in accordance with all the 
rules of law in such cases. 

I have already quoted what Governor Walker 
said to the people of Kansas on this point, and 
agree with him that ‘*those who abstain from the 
exercise of the right of suffrage authorize those 
who do vote to act for them in that contingency. — 


 Ifthis rule was not to be observed, all free govern- 


ments would soon be at an end. 

But, sir, it is doubted by some eminent states- 
men, as well as lawyers, whether we have any 
right to inquire into the right of a member of the 
Lecompton convention to his seat. They say that 
such a body is the sole judge of the qualifications 


| of its own members; and that if fraud was com- 


|| mitted in the election of one or more of the dele- 


gates, the convention alone could inquire into it. 


| This is certainly the law with regard to members 


of Congress, and of all the legislative bodies in 
the Union. Whether it is the same with regard to 
the election of delegates ‘to a territorial conven 
tion, I will not stop to inquire. I think I have 
shown that the delegates to the Lecompton col 
vention were legally elected; and if they were 
and once took their seats, it will not be dened 
that they had the right to frame a constitution for 


_ the people of Kansas. 


The next question for discussion is, was the 


What effect would this have on their right to seats ||} Lecompton convention bound by law, precedent, 


in the convention? If they received a majority of 


: . . : } e 
or otherwise, to submit the constitution there 
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dressed, by reason of the want of a law. It does 














leet. saan 2 3 think by common sense. The people of the State || not reserve a right. It shows the necessity of 
> ap. “| confess that I would have preferred a submis- | of Maryland are at this hour governed by a con- || taking away from some the right to injure their 
Con- sion of that constitution altogether to a vote of | stitution framed and adopted ata different time, neighbors. But what does this section of the dec- 
er he the qualified citizens. I have every reason to be- | and ina different mode, from that prescribed in || laration of rights provide? That the right of the 
» has jjeve that the President desired that submission; _ the constitution changed. | people to alter, reform, or abolish, their form of gov- 
led, and we all know that Governor Walker preferred || The constitution of that State provided as fol- || ernment, in such manner as they may think proper, 
vc. it, But, let me ask, what has my preference to | lows: || ts inalienable; is not given up; is reserved. If this 
rregs jo with the question? What had the desire of | Hania, anaes ton hineet, hae ek S right is inalienable it cannot be taken away b 
‘. the President or of iy + Walker to do with \| abolished, unless a bill so as to alter, hated, or abolish the ony other prevaaee of the same constitution. it 
the it? Just nothing at all. he convention was iN- |) same, shall pass the General Assembly and be published at | !¢ 18 reserved in the people—not given up by them 
now jependent of all control, let it be assumed by high |, least three months before a new election, and shall be con- || —it is a provision above all others, and must be 
have or low. Governor Walker says to the people of |, — aoe’ General Assembly after a new election of || observed before all others; because it is for the 
ely a Kansas: : ) de opus in the first session after er now election. security of the rights of the people against op- 
5 «You should not console yourselves, my fellow-citizens, || It will be observed that this provides that two pression and wrong. The rights of the peopie 
the wih the reflection that you may, by a subsequent vote, || Consecutive Legislatures shall approve the law || cannot be taken away or curtailed except by an 
elec. jefeat the ratification of the constitution. Although most || providing for the alteration of the constitution. || expre isi : caiask aaa 
* cious to secure to you the exercise of that great constitu- || 2 - : express provision of law; and when that provis- 
com asi yjaht, and believing thatthe constitution is the servant || he Legislature at a single session passed an act || ion comes in conflict with another provision in the 
Other * not the master of the people, yet I have no power to || authorizing the people to decide by vote whether || same instrument, by which a certain right is re- 
cause jictate the proceedings of that body.” || & convention should be called to amend the con- || served to and declared to be inalienable and inde- 
men, Governor Walker was right. He had not, nor || stitution. The people decided that a conven- feasible in the people, the former must give way 
» and had any other human being outside of the con- |) tion should be called; the convention assembled; || to the latter. 
cure. vention, the power to dictate what its proceedings || amended the constitution; the amended constitu- And now, Mr. Chairman, I have discharged 
st the should be. _ tion was adopted by the people; and they are now || the duty I undertook, inthe best manner I could. 
of the Was there any law requiring the convention to \. living under, and observing as valid and binding, || I will record my vote for the admission of Kansas 
at the submit the constitution to a vote of the people? }| 18 provisions. Who dared say aught against it, under the Lecompton constitution, because I be- 
nded If there was, I have failed in my search for it. || or who deny them the right to live under that con- || lieve the laws of my country, which I am bound 
» and The territorial act, under the authority of which || stitution, and to punish all who violate it? Can | to support, demand itof me. The consequences 
‘otes; the convention assembled, is in the words follow- | 80y people out of that State deny its validity? and || to myself I have nothing to do with. I am in the 
rotes, ing || if the citizens in the State are satisfied with it, || hands of those who honored me with a seat on 
made “The delegates thus elected [to the convention] shall as- || Who has any right to complain? I am informed || this floor. If they think I have misrepresented 
court semble in convention at the capital of said Territory onthe || that the present Legislature of Maryland, which || them, and that there is another more worthy or 
h offi- first Monday of September next, and shall proceed to form || hasa majority of that party usually called ** Know || ca able to represent th h I beli : a : 
tial its constitution and State government, which shall be repub- || Nothings,’”? have passed an act to amend their : i P a Oey eueve In their 
a jican in its form, for admission into the Union, on an equal | o save pe ea ener | right to send that person in my place. I will not 
raud footing with the original States in all respects whatever, by || Present constitution before the time fixed in the || cgmplain. When I have done my duty in obe- 
lal SO the name of the State of Kansas.” || constitution itself for its change. If the people of dience to the dictates of my judgment, and, as [ 
here. It will be observed that there is not one word, || Maryland, under this act, should change their believe, in accordance with the laws of my coun- 
f citi- either in the organic law organizing the Terri- || constitution, is there any power or people outside || try, I shall be contented, whatever may be m 
ction. tory, or in the territorial act calling the conven- | of Maryland that can interfere and prevent its || fate in the future. I would now willingly sacri- 
t call- tion, requiring a submission of the constitution to || lng Into operation? Certainly not. Ido not || fice my position, and all my political prospectsin 
ns of a vote of the people, before it should become bind- |, Speak with certainty; but I am under the impres- || the future, whatever they may be, if, by so doing 
» Was ing on them as the fundamental law of the State. || Sion that the States of New York and Indiana | I could secure peace salen among our peo le. 
Ry what law, then, was its submission required? || changed their respective constitutions in a differ- || I love my native land; I am proud of the past his- 
per or By no law whatever. ent manner, or ata different time, from that pre- | tory and present greatness of my country; and 
- : indeed, it is but fair to argue that the people of |, scribed for so doing in the constitution changed. \| | confidently look forward to the day when all 
repar- Kansas were opposed to the submission, for the || Will any one here say that the constitutions of nations shall acknowledge our superiority, and 
e elec. reason that the act which was passed, calling the || these States are not valid, and can be violated with || when, through the benign influence of our free 
hat convention, was vetoed by the Governor because || impunity? I think not. Is there anything more |) institutions, the kingdoms of the earth shall be 
allege, it did not require the convention to submit the || Sacred and unchangeable in the constitution of || regenerated, and the whole human race disen- 
ainare coustitution to a vote of the people, and it was | Kansas than in those of Maryland, New York, || thralled. Let us cherish these institutions. Let 
will not afterwards passed, over the veto of the Governor, and Indiana? - / || us environ our Unjon with an impenetrable wall 
y a bya vote of two thirds of the members of the | If the people of Kansas shall desire to alter, | of strong arms and stout hearts. That Union! 
‘of the Legislature. If the members of the Legislature | 8mend, or abolish the Lecompton constitution, || Who does not love it? The grandest edifice the 
aot. represented the views of their constituents, and || if the State shall be admitted with that consti- || world has ever beheld—erected by the wisdom 
¢ opin- itis generally supposed that legislators do so, the | tution, all they have to do is to get an act of the || of men of whom the world was not worth y—ce- 
| enactment of a law under such circumstances || Legislature passed, calling a convention to alter || mented by the blood of the purest patriots whoever 
js rea- would be strong evidence to prove that the peo- || OF amend the same; and if the people, by a vote, || lived in the tide of time, and bequeathed by them 
e dis- ple were averse to asubmission of the constitution, |, cither adopt or acquiesce in the constitution so || to us a priceless heritage—it has resisted all the 
red to for adoption or rejection, to a vote of the citizens, || altered or amended, no people in any other State || rude shocks and angry waves which have hereto- 
away Did precedent require a submission of that con- | of this Union can interfere. I will venture to say || fore threatened its destruction, and shall stand 
tes or stitution to a vote of the people of Kansas? Not | that there is not a member on the other side of the || firm upon its base in all time to come, if we, and 
red to one of the original States of this Union had sub- House who will say that if the Legislature, atits || those coming after us, shall but guard it with half 
from mitted to a vote of the people its constitution be- | first session, shall pass an act calling a conven- || the vigilance exercised by those who spent their 
id vote fore entering into the Union. Notone half of the | tion, and the act is approved by the Governor, | energies and lives tosecure its perpetuity. Iearn-" 
e con- remaining States which have entered the Union || and the convention should strike out all the Le- || estly beseech my brethren of the North and of 
all the since, had their constitutions submitted before || compton constitution, which recognizes slavery as the South to act now, when our country is per- 
Falke they were admitted. ‘T'wo thirds, at least, of all | one of the domestic institutions of Kansas,.and || haps in its greatest peril, not as the Representa- 
aiker our States, entered the Union without a submis- || if the people adopt the amended constitution, it || tives of a divided and distracted people, but as the 
t, and sion of their constitutions. Are all these consti- | would not be valid and binding on all people re- || Representatives of the whole country. Let us 
nm the tutions invalid because they were not submitted | Siding there. If this can be done, why not abol- || abandon all sectional feeling, and rally around the 
those toa vote of the citizens? Who will dare assert | ish the whole constitution and make an entire new || standard of our common country. Let us keep 
ney. such an absurdity? I wish not to be understood || one? If they do so, no power under heaven can || our time-honored flag waving gallantly over our 
overn- a3 opposing a submission of State constitutions to |, interfere with them and their rights under that || heads, no star obliterated, no stripe erased, until, 
avote. Iam in favor of it. ButTassert here that | constitution as long as it remains unaltered. This || as State after State shall be admitted into our 
states- a constitution is valid and binding without it; and || may be called revolution. Ifit is, itis a peaceful || Union, and star after star be added to that flag, 
re any when the law calling a convention to frame or || revolution, under form of law, and destroys no || all over the land, from North to South, from East 
| of the alter a constitution does not require such submis- man’s rights. '| to West, the cry shall be borne on every breeze, 
ry that sion, the convention is not bound to submit it. || __ / assume the position, also, that the people of || * still they come.” 
rations The last subject to which I shall direct the at- | Kansas have the right to alter, amend, or abolish || Mr, THAYER. It may be expected, Mr. 
8 = tention of the House, is the question so much || their constitution atany time they may see proper, || Chairman, that at this time [ should say some- 
e dele controverted here and elsewhere: that is, whether || because that right is reserved to them in the bill || thing in defense of the Pilgrims, and of the State 
ae it. rnot the people of Kansas can alter, amend, || of rights. There is a provision in the bill of rights |! of Massachusetts; for they have been repeatedly 
om wee change, or abolish the Lecompton constitution, | 19 these words: | assailed on this floor, within the last two weeks. 
dies in atany time they may see proper so to do? || _ 2, All political power is inherent in the people, and all || But I shall make no defense. There are some 
rard to 3 hold the doctrine, Mr. Chairman, that if | free governments are founded on their authority, and insti- | things which I never attempt to defend. Among 
gnyer” Kansas is admitted into the Union under the || ttt! fr their benefit; and, therefore, they have at all times | 11060 are the Falls of Niagara, the White Mount- 
I have compto ae and h alified citi || an inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, ee 7 (N H hi 4 ’ ¥ . 
yn con- that § pton constitution, the qualified citizens of || abolish their form of government in such manner as they || ains of New Hampshire, the Atlantic ocean, Ply- 
were, saat = alter, amend, or abolish that con- | may think proper. satin mouth Rock, Bunker Hill, and the history of 
denied of none whenever they see proper. I am further || Itis said thata bill of rights in a constitution | Massachusetts. Any man may assail either or all 
con fet a that the citizens of a State may | is the same as a preamble toalaw. Whatisa of them with perfect impunity, so far as I am con- 
“hange their constitution in any other way than || preamble to a law but a statement of the neces- || cerned. Any words of disparagement or vituper- 
as the faa ne in the constitution itself; and that || sity of a law to secure some right or redress some || ation directed against either of these objects by 
eae the Sit 0, it will be binding upon the people of | wrong? It simply shows that up to that time || any assailant, excite in me feelings very different 
there ate until itis changed again. In this opin- |! some right was left insecure, or some wrong unre- || from those of indignation—whether the assailant 
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comes with a bow as long asthat of the bold Robin 
Hood, or with a bow of shorter range, like that of 
the gentleman from Alabama, {Mr. SHorrTeR. | 
{Laughter.] But I deprecate the disposition that 
impels these shafts againstthe sister States of this 
Confederacy. I deprecate this sectional animosity 
whenever and wherever I see it evinced. I have 
heard too much of the aggressions of the North 
and of the aggressions of the South in the past, 
to be very much in love with either of these ideas. 
I have never been accustomed to speak of the 
aggressions of the slave power, and I have no pur- 
pose of doing it now or hereafter. If the one hun- 





dredth part of the people of this country can make | 


dangerous aggressions on the rights and interests 
of the other ninety-nine hundredth parts of the 
people, either by the force of strength or by the 
arts of diplomacy, I assure you that I will be the 
last man to complain of it. I think that this sla- 
very question is altogether too small aquestion to 
disturb so great a people as inhabit the United 
States of America, 

For myself, | was always in favor of popular 
sovereignty, rightly so called. I am ready, for 
one, to agree to-day that the Territories belonging 


to this Government shall be open to settlement at | 


any time when Congress thinks fitso to openthem; 
and that the people of all parts of the country shall 


gro into them with the assurance of absolute and | 


complete non-intervention; with the assurance that 


whenever any chief Executive, official, or non- | 
resident, shall interfere, by fraud or violence, in | 
their affairs, he shall either be impeached or | 
hanged; with the assurance that when the people | 


shall have the ratio of representation required by 
law, and shallcome to Congress witha constitution 
republican in form, they shall be admitted into 
the Union as a State. This, sir, is popular sov- 


ereignty, and it is what was practiced in this | 


country two centuries ago. 


The people of the Plymouth colony had the | 


privilege of choosing their own Governor, and of | 


maxing theirownlaws. The same was true of the 
New Haven colony, and of the colony of the Prov- 
idence Plantations. They always did it. I be- 
lieve the Crown of England never appointed a 


Governor for these colonies; certainly not for the | 


last two. 


But were those people, without ever | 
having exercised the right of self-government, | 


better yo tose to govern themselves than are our | 


people, ex 
who go intoour Territories? Why, then, should 
we continue to have an ** Ahab to trouble Isracl,”’ 
while he lays the blame of his own misconduct 
upon the emigrant aid societies? 


ucated under our State governments, | 


Why not cut | 


off these Territories from all connection with the | 
General Government, legislative or executive ? | 


Then we shall have no more agitation in Congress, 
and no more contention in the Territories. 
so Jong as this connection continues, so long as 
we have a President trying to bias, by his ap- 
pointments, and perhaps by the United States 
troops, the will of the people, so long shall we 
have agitation, and we shall have enough of it. 
Well, sir, I have nothing to find fault about. | 


But | 


am very well pleased with the present tendency of | 
events. But, sir, there are those who are dissatis- | 


fied, and who are inclined to invoke a certain 
deity—I think a false deity—which presides over 
a portion of this Union; a deity which has been 
invoked by great men on great occasions, and by 
little men on little occasions, for a long time past 
—a deity in whose expected presence both the 
people and the politicians have sometimes stood 
aghast—* when he,’’ in prospect only, ** from 
his horrid hair shook pestilence and war.’’ This 
sulphurous god is Disunion. 
has been a veritable Mount Carmel for the last 
quarter of a century, upon which experiments 
have been tried with this bogus deity. One day 
upon Mount Carmel was sufficient to determine 
the destiny of Baal and his prophets. But here, 
we, the most patient people in the world, wit- 
ness these invocations year after year, with exem- 
plary endurance, expecting that the great Is-to-be 
willsome time come. And you and [, Mr. Chair- 
man, even during the present session of Con- 
gress, have witnessed attempts to kindle here the 
fires upon the altar of southern rights. But the 
sacrifice, the altar, and the spectators, were as 
coldasalahaster. The prophets only were warm; 
but they were warm, notfrom the presence of the 
god, but from hisabsence. He does not make his 
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He has either gone on a very long journey, or 


indulgence you might be gratified without serious 


| west, that their ** condition through time will be 
'second only to that of the wretched creatures in 


else he is ina very deep sleep. 

Well, sir, shall we have this deity of Disunion | 
invoked forever? Who isto blame? If the North 
has given cause, what have we done? What 
cause of disunion has ever proceeded from us? 
Have you not had everything your own way? 
Have we not let you have the Democratic party 
to use as you please? [Laughter.] Have you not 
had the Government for a long time? And have 
we not let you use it just as you had a mind to? 
We, sir, were busy about our commerce, extend- 
ing it around the world; about our railroads; our 
internal improvements; our colleges, and all those 
things which interest our people. We knew that 
you had a taste for governing, and that by the 


injury tous. For many years you have had your 
own way, but now you come here and cry out 
‘‘disunion.’? Why, what more can we do? 
Well, it may be that we have encouraged a mis- 
take on your part. Itmay be that we have given 
you some reason to suppose that this temporary 
courtesy of governing, which we have extended, | 
was a permanent right. However, if you have | 
fallen into that error, we will, perhaps, at some | 
future time disabuse and correct you. But what- 
ever blame there is anywhere, whatever cause 
there is for disunion, must attach to the action of 
the slave power, commanding and controlling the | 
Democratic party, and to no one else in the coun- | 
try. And, therefore, at this time, I come with | 
exultation—not, to be sure, with malignant exul- | 
tation—to speak for a few moments upon the de- | 
cline and fall of slavery in this country—ney, 
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| presence of this assembly, and under all the 


| of Christ himself, who came upon this earth, and yie! 
| if there is anything in the conduct of His Apostle 


| masters as a Christian duty, then we must believe 


| God.”? 





sir, further, upon the suicide of slavery in this 
land. I will tell you how: by striking out from | 
beneath the institution the two most important 
pillars of its support, the institution itself must | 
fall. 
plished, if not by its direct agency, at least by the 
connivance of this same party, impelled by this 
same controlling agency. 


And these two events have been accom- || 





I will first show you how the moral power of 
this institution has been destroyed, by what act, | 
and then I will show you how and by what act 
its political power is forever doomed. But, sir, 
how did an institution like this ever have a moral 
power? is a question for us to examine. In the 
first place, we are told by southern men that we 
have a nation of heathen in our land; and we 
are told by the same authority that we have an 
institution here for their regeneration. Now, sir, 
if we have, from necessity, a nation of heathen 
in ourland, and if slavery isan institution for their 
regeneration, it is very clear that slavery has a 
moral power. But, says the gentleman from | 
Georgia, [Mr. Garrre.u:] ** They are idle, dis- | 
solute, improvident, lazy, unthrifty, who think 
not of to-merrow, who provide but scantily for 
to-day.” 


* Who would credit it, that in these years of benevolent 
and successful missionary effort,in this Christian Republic, 
there are over two millions of human beings in the condition 
of heathen, and in some respects in a worse condition? 
From long-continued and close observation, we believe that | 
their moral and religious condition is such that they may 
justly be regarded as the heathen of this Christian coun- 
try.°°—Committee of Synod of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, in 1833. | 

** After making all reasonable allowances, our colored 
population can be considered, at the best, but semi-hea- | 
thens.”°— Kentucky Union’s Circular to the Ministers of the | 
Gospel in Kentucky, 1834. 

‘There seems to be almost an entire absence of moral 
principle among the mass of our colored population.’°—C, 
W. Gooch, Esq., Prize Essay on Agriculture in Virginia. 

“There needs no stronger illustration of the doctrine of | 
depravity than the state of human nature on plantations in | 
general.’ * * * *Theiradvance in years is but a pro- 
gression to the higher grades of iniquity.”°—Hon. C. C. 
Pinckney, Address before the South Carolina Agricultural 
Society, Charleston, 1829, second edition, pages 10, 12. 


The Maryville (Tennessee) Intelligencer, of 
October 4, 1835, says of the slaves of the South- 


Hell.”’ 
Here, then, isa field for great missionary labor; 


' and it is fortunate that under these circumstances | 


| adapted to the regeneration of a lost an 


the State of Virginia, in a speech delivered here, 


we happen to have an institution which is ererevy 
ruined 
I quote from the honorable member from 


race. 


some time ago, in the House of Representatives: 
**T believe that the institution of slavery is a noble one ; 


e | that it is necessary for the good, the well-being of the negra 
appearance. The great Is-to-be does not come. |} 


race. Looking to history, | go further, and I say, in the | 
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Imposing cir. 


cumstances surrounding me, that I believe it js God’ 

stitution. Yes, sit, if there is anything in the action of he 
great Author of us all; if there is anything in the conduc 
of His chosen people ; if there is anything in the conduct 


ded y 

it live; 
8, Who 
8 they 


institati i * 3 eres that the 
institation is from God.”’+Hon. William Smith, of Fi 
ir- 


ginia, in a speech in the House of Representatives, 


Again I quote from the speech of the hono 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. G 
regard to this same sentiment: 


“Every sentiment expressed in that eloquent extrap 
meets my hearty approbation. Asa Christian man, baler 
in the teachings of Holy Writ, I ain here to-day before * 
Christian nation to reaffirm and reannounce the conclusion 
to which that distinguished’gentleman came—that this = 
stitution, however much it may have been reviled, is of 


His life as a sacrifice, that all through His death Inigt 


inculcated obedience on the part of slaves toward 


rable 
ARTRELL,]| ip 


Mr. Chairman, these are not the only author. 
ities on this subject. You and I have heard froyy 
the other side, day after day, quotations from the 
Bible, intending to prove the same thing; and yoy 
and I know that there are honest men in the slayp 
States who believe that this is the fact. I haye 
seen such men myself, and have couversed with 
them. They have told me that slavery was ay 
absolute curse; and that the only reason why they 
held their slaves a day was that they owed them 
certain religious duties, and must keep them to 
look after their spiritual welfare. They feared 
that if their slaves were cast loose upon the world, 
with nobody to look after their spiritual interests, 
they would be spiritually lost. I heard this from 
a gentleman from Kentucky, and again from a 
gentleman from Augusta, Georgia, and I believe 
in my heart that both of these gentlemen were 
honest in these views. 

Iam not here to impugn any man’s motives. 
I put this upon the ground that is claimed by 
southern men; and when I listened to the gentle- 
men on the other side reading honestly from the 
sacred volume in defense of this institution, as 
coming from God, and as a means for the regen- 
eration of a heathen race in our land, I felt im- 
pelled to use the language of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, which he employed on Mars Hill: 
**Oh! Athenians, I perceive that in all things ye 
are exceedingly given to religion.’’ [Laughter.] 
Now, sir, since this institution has done all it ever 
can in this capacity, and since it is now destroyed 
as a converting and regenerating power, | stand 
here to give it its proper place in ecclesiastical 
history, for its right place it has never yet had, 

In order to understand what position it is en- 
titled to, we must, to some extent, speak by com- 


| parison, because we cannot speak absolutely on 


these matters of religion. The religious journals 
of the free States have oftentimes most unreason- 
ably exulted over their religious efforts, when 


| they contrasted them with the efforts of their 


southern brethren. I have seen placed in paralle! 
columns, in northern journals, the contributions 
of the free States and the contributions of the slave 
States;and there were mighty words of exultation, 
unbecoming a Christian journal or Christian peo- 
ple at any time, when it was shown that our con- 
tributions for foreign missions were a hundred- 
fold more than yours. It is true we make more 


| contributions. “The city of Boston gives, for for- 


eign missions, perhaps more than all the slave 
States; and the city of New York, perhaps more 
than Boston. But what of that? We give few 
cents apiece, and only a few cents, for foreiga 
missions each year, which amounts to a great 
sum, because we are a great people. We send 
men to heathen nations far over the water, to tell 
them about their future destiny. Weare careful 
not to send our best men; we keep our Notts and 
Waylands, and our Beechers and Cheevers, & 
home; but sometimes a Judson escapes from us 
before we know what he is. This 1s about the 
extent we submit to self-sacrifice for the sake of 
the heathen. 

Is there any cause for exultation in this, when 
we see what our southern brethren have done and 
are doing? When have we ever taken the heathen 
to our hearth-stones and to our bosoms? When 
have we ever admitted the heathen to social com- 
munion with ourselves and our children? Whee 
have we ever taken the heathen to our large cities 
to show them the works of art, or to the watering 
places to show them fashionable society and beau- 
tiful scenery? Did you ever see a Yankee at the 
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White Sulphur Springs shedding a benign reli 
_ousinfluence overa little congregation of heathen 
> mpanions? [Laughter.] We have pious women 
» thenorthern States, whose bright example has 
a ie attractive the paths of virtue and religion. 
Conspicuovs among them, in every good work, 
"one of these, within the range of my acquaint- 
yet would consider herself qualified, either by na- 
<a oe by grace, to be chambermaid, dry-nurse, 
and spiritual adviser, to ten or twenty heathen 
iy herown family. But, sir, had these worthy 
aames been noble dames; had they come down to 
ys from the blood of Norman kings, through the 
sounding pulses of sundry cavaliers, and then had 
hoon willing to assume these humble offices of 
Christian charity, we would have believed the 
ime, so often prayed for, had already come, when 
kings should be fathers and queens nursing moth- 
org in the church. Where, then, is the ground 
for this exultation on the part of the North? I 
i] you that it cannot be prompted by anything 
int a rotund, bulbous self-righteousness. So 
much, then, for the social sacrifices of our south- 
em brethren. What other sacrifices have they 
made to regenerate this race? Great moral and 
intellectual sacrifices. 
men say on this subject: 

Judge Tucker, of Virginia, said in 1801: 


«say nothing of the baneful effects of siavery on our |! 


moral character, because you know [ have long been sen- 
sible of this point.’? 

The Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia said, in their report of 1834: 

“Those only who have the management of these ser- 
yants know what the hardening é€ffect of it is upon their 
own feelings towards them.”? 

Judge Summers, of Virginia, said in a speech 
in 1832, in almost the same words: 

« 4 slave population produces the most pernicious effects 
upon the manners, habits, and character of those among 
whom it eXists.’? 

Judge Nichols, of Kentucky, in a speech in 
1837, said: 

“The deliberate convictions of my most matured con- 
sideration are, that the institution of slavery is a most se- 
rous iujury to the habits, manners, and morals of Our white 
population ; that itleads to sloth, indolence, dissipation, and 
rice.” 

So said Jefferson: 

“The man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals uncontaminated” [in the midst of slavery.] 

John Randolph, on the floor of Congress, said: 


“Where are the trophies of this infernal traffic? The 
handeull, the manacle, the blood-stained cowhide! What 
man is worse received in society for being a hard master? 


Who deaies the hand of sister or daughter to such mon- | 


siers ¢?? 


I might quote a hundred other southern author- || 


iues of the same kind showing the baneful effect 
of this institution upon the moral and intellectual 
character of the South. 
the United States census. 
but time will not allow. 


Now, it iti i “at ate ; E 
»in addition to these moral and intellect been, by the decision of the Supreme Court, scat- 


ual sacrifices which our southern brethren admit, 
tiere are pecuniary sacrifices which you know to 
be very great; indeed, had Virginia been free fifty 
years ago, had she been exempt from this great 
tendency to Christianize the African race, she 
would have been worth more this day than are all 


the Atlantic States south of New Jersey. And | 


should she by any chance become free, you will 
‘ : 

porton as this missionary spirit is diminished. 
\Laughter.] It is true, our southern brethren, 


ean with this great idea of Christianizing 


‘rblemish, before the throne of the Eternal, have 
“scrificed almost everything. 1 could quote from 
southern men upon this subject. The sagacious 
Sutesman who governs the Old Dominion, in a 
speech two years ago, said: 

‘. But in all the four cardinal resourees—wonderful to tell, 
: “agreeable to tell, shameful to announce—but one source 
. ail four, in time past, has been employed to produce 
wealth. We have had no work in manutacturing, aud com- 
ond ¢ has spread its wings and flown from us, and agricul- 
a las only skimmed the surface of mother earth. ‘Three 
, it of the four cardinal virtues have been idle; our young 
8, Ver their cigars and toddy, have been talking polities, 


and the ne . i 
id the hegroes have been left to themselves, until we have 
“! rown poor together.’? 


But trials, and tribulations, and poverty, have 
ever beset the pathway of the saints. In the ear- 
“est days, they * wandered about in sheep-skins 


¢her wealth and her population increase in pro- | 


African race, having for their only ambition | 
‘© present the souls of their negroes, without spot | 








I will read what southern || 


I might also quote from || 
I have the papers here, | 





| 


| 


and goat-skins, persecuted, afflicted, 
Even now, in the nineteenth century, the con- 
dition of our southern brethren is not much im- 
proved, since they are compelled ‘‘ to chase the 
stump-tailed steer over sedge patches winch out- 


|| shine the sun, to get a tough steak,’’ and to listen 
or | ’ > ’ 
the wives of our ministers and deacons; but | 


to the perpetual cry of **debts! debts!’’ ‘taxes! 
taxes !’’ 


In this age of material progress, you have seen 


| the North outstrip you; but, with true Christian 
pees and Christian devotion, you have ad- 


| ficing? 


nered to the great work of regenerating the hea- 
then. [Laughter.] Now, sir, when was there 
ever aclass of men so devoted and so self-sacri- 
I have read the history of the Apostles; 
I have read the history of the Reformers, of the 
Scotch Covenanters, of the Huguenots, and of 
the Crusaders; and I tell you not in one or all of 
these have I seen any such heroic self-sacrifice 
for the good of another race, or for the good of 


| other men, as I do see in the history of these slave 


| of them by States. 
pressed with a grand and noble sentiment, should | 


States. I have seen Fox’s Book of Martyrs, but 
there is nothing in that to compare atall with the 
martyrs of the South. The census of the United 
States is the greatest book of martyrs ever printed. 
{Laughter.] Other books treat of martyrs as in- 
dividuals: the census of the United States treats 
I can see how a man, im- 


perhaps, in excitement or in an emergency, give 
up his life in support of it; but I cannot see howa 
man can sacrifice bis friends, his family, and his 


_ country, for a religious idea or an abstraction. 


Here, then, sir, is the position of our southern 
brethren upon this subject, But the worst is yet 
to be told—the doleful conclusion of the whole 
matter. They have made sacrifices, and it seems 


| to me that they were entitled to the rewards for | 
them; and I doubt not that they have often con- 
| soled themselves in contemplating the rewards in | 


the future which must await them for such good 


services in the present. I have no doubt, sir, that | 


oftentimes, seeing they have not treasures laid up 
on earth, they supposed they had treasures laid 
up in heaven. [Laughter.] But just at that time 
when they seemed to be almost in the fruition 
of their labors, when the gentleman from Mis- 


| souri, [Mr. Anperson,] in great exultation of 
spirit, was speaking of the institution that had 


raised the negro from barbarism to Christianity 
and civilization, and when the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hucues] had caught the inspira- 
tion, and said, that although the body of the Af- 


| rican might be toiling under the lash, ‘* his soul 


lame and impotent conclusion.’’ 


/uge has the southern church ? 


was free and could converse on the sublimest prin- 
ciples of science and philosophy’’—when faith 


had almost become sigkt—just then,sir, out comes | 


the Supreme Court with the decision that A NEGRO 
HAs No souL! [Laughter.] ‘* Angels and minis- 


ters of grace defend us!’’ All these treasures that 


were supposed to have been laid up ‘* where | 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where | 


thieves do not break through nor steal,’? have 


tered to the four winds of heaven. More than 


two centuries of prayers and tears, of heroic self- | 


sacrifice and Christian devotion, of faith and hope, 
of temporal and spiritual agony, have come to this 
[Laughter. ] 
The moral dignity of the grandest missionary 
enterprise of this age is annihilated. As a north- 
ern man, I stand here adisinterested spectator of 
these events. If I do not like the decision of the 
court, I have a higher law. The negro himself 


can appeal to the court of heaven; but what ref- | 


ter.] None whatever. This decision is a blow, 


| direct and terrible, falling with crushing violence 


| 


upon our southern brethren. This Supreme 
Court, with cruel and relentless hostility, has per- 
secuted the southern church as the dragon of the 
Apocalypse pursued the woman into the wilder- 
ness kin to devour her offspring. [Much 


[Renewed laugh- | 


laughter.] What motives could have impelled the | 


courtto thisact? I have no doubt a patriotic mo- 
tive. I am not here to impugn the motives of any 
man, or of any set of men, much less of the high- 
est judicial tribunal in this land. No doubt, sir, 
their motives were patriotic, for they had wit- 
nessed the devastation of this terrible religious 
fanaticism through the South. They had seen 
the ravages of this disastrous missionary mono- 
mania, and they determined that there must be 
an end of it; and how could they so effectually 
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deo —— 


a = : a : = are a9 
tormented.” || end it as by annihilating at once the object of its 


aims and aspirations. That, sir, they have done. 
Here, then, endeth the moral power of the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

I come now to the consideration of the event 
which just as surely has doomed to destruction 
the political power of that institution—I mean the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise measure in the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. That act, 
sir, | will show to you—if it ever was committed 


| by the slave power—to have been a suicidal act. 


What need was there for repealing that compro- 


| mise, or of admitting slavery into Kansas? Was 


not the South sure enough of the Territory as it 
was before? I think—and this is my honest con- 


| viction—that had it not been for that act Kansas 
| would have been inevitably a slave State. We of 








the North had no particular interest in that Ter- 
ritory. It was put down in our geographies as 
the creat American desert. We had not consid- 
ered it of much importance; but we relied on the 
law to keep slavery out of it, and to preserve it 
to freedom. We of the North have had too high 
an idea of the power of the General Governmentand 
of law, either for freedom or against freedom. Sir, 
this General Government has but little power over 
this question. It isnot a motive power. Itis only 
a registry, an exponent of power. It is the log- 
book of the ship of State, and not the steam-en- 
gine that propels the ship, or the wind that fills 
the canvas. We would like to have the log-book 
kept right, to show us our true position; but we 
do not now consider the Government as the mo- 
tive power. The motive power of this nation, as 
of all nations, is the people in their homes, and as 
the people in their homes are, so is your progress. 
If the people in their homes in Kansas had been 
pro-slavery, what could the North have opposed 
to it?) It was emigration, and emigration only, 
that could have made Kansas a State, either slave 
or free. The great law that governs emigration 
is this: that emigration follows the parallels of lat- 
itude. Under that law Kansas would have been 
settled entirely by a pro-slavery people,as was the 
southern part of Indiana, and as was the southern 
part of Illinois. We in the North, trusting in the 
pratection of the Jaw, would have had no remedy. 
People in favor of slavery would have gone there, 
and if they were compelled at first to adopt a free 
constitution in order to shape their institutions ac- 
cording toany law concerning the Territory, they 
might have soon reversed that position. In fact, the 
decision of the Supreme Court has now made any 
such thing unneceesary. ‘They might have formed 
just such a constitution as they pleased. Well, 
then, we would thus, in all probability, have had 
Kansas a slave State without the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. But the passage of that bill, if slavery 
had been certain before, seemed to the majority of 
the people in the North to make it almost inev- 
itable. History warranted this fear. Judging 
from the case of Indiana, there seemed to be no 
chance whatever for freedom in Kansas, after the 
opportunity for slavery to enter there had been 
given. There was Missouri on the confines of 
the Territory—and the most densely peopled por- 
tion of Missouri, too. Freedom-loving men de 

siring to go to that Territory, would have had to 
travel hundreds and thousands of miles. The men 
who lived on the line of Kansas, as well as other 
southern men who entertained the same idea— 
though they did not express it then for fear of 
losing the bill—anticipated that the passage of the 
bill settled the question of slavery in Kansas for- 
ever. That was the evidence of the early history 
of Indiana. When that Territory was opened for 
settlement, a few slaveholders, perhaps a dozen or 
a score, went over from Kentucky, and, contrary 


| to the wishes both of the President and Congress, 


contrary to the ordinance of 1787, established sla- 
very; and they obtained such control over that 
young Territory that petitions, signed by many 
of the inhabitants, praying Congress to suspend 
the prohibition of slavery, were presented to Con- 
gress, and year after year from 1803 to 1807. These 
few slaveholders of the Territory of Indiana ac- 
quired such control over the inhabitants of that 
‘Territory because they were an organization, as 
slavery 1s everywhere and at all times an organi- 
zation. It was a concentration of capital, a con- 
centration of influence, and a concentration of 
power, which our emigrants from the free States, 
coming one by one, were unable to resist; and 


‘| had it not been for the overwhelming population 
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which poured in from the North in 1807 and 1808, 
the prohibition of slavery would have been sus- 
pended. Had it not been for John Randolph it 
would have been suspended in 1803; and had it 
not been for Mr. Franklin inthe Senate, it might 
have been suspended in 1807; and both of these 
were southern men. 

Well, sir, | have said that slaveholders -are 
everywhere an organization. There is a commu- 
nity of interest, a bond of feeling and of sympa- 
thy, which combines and concentrates all efforts 
to defend slavery where it is, and to extend it to 
places where itis not. Then, what fault can be 
found with our efforts to organize freedom by 
means of our emigrant aid societies, that enable 
our citizens to go to the Territory in companies 
of twenty, fifty, one hundred, or two hundred, to 
take possession of the West, and to locate there 
the institutions under which they choose to live? 

And here I come to the defense of this associa- 
tion. It has been assailed, time and again, on this 
floor, and I have never been allowed even the 
wivilege of putting questions to its assailants. 
hegentleman from Missouri [Mr. Anperson]} 
called it “illegal and unconstitutional.’’ It has 
been so assailed by the successor of Millard Fill- 
more. But where is the proof? Which of its acts 
has been shown to be illegal or unconstitutional? 
If it was illegal and unconstitutional, why has not 
the organization been crushed by thecourts? We 
contend that any organization which is allowed 
to continue its existence from year to year, and 
to carry on its business, has the presumption, at 
least, of a legal right to do so. Weclaim that for 
the Emigrant Aid Company. 

But the gentleman from Missouri professes to 
have authority in regard to this matter. He has 
snid that we may employ this emigrant aid so- 
ciety in promoting emigration to Central America 
and to foreign countries, but that we must ** be- 
ware’? how we do so in colonizing the Territories 
of this Government. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has any authority in these 
premises, | hope he will exercise it. I ask him to 
publish a hand-book for emigrants, telling us how 
we may go into a ‘Territory; whether we may 
ride or must go on foot; whether we may take our 
wives.and children with us, or must leave them 
athome; whether we may take some of our neigh- 
bors with us, with their agricultural implements 
and steam-engines, or whether we must go into 
the Territories without any neighbors whatever; 
whether we may get horses and oxen from the 
free States, or whether we must content ourselves 
to take mules from the State of Missouri. [Laugh- 


ter. 

esas sir, let us have not only the book, but 
the reasons for it. Let us know how far we may 
go according to the law in this matter of emigra- 
tion. IT recommend the gentleman from Missouri 
to take some lessons from the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quirman] in this matter. I 
think he can get broader views upon this subject 
if he will consult that gentleman, and I think he 
will allow northern men to go to the places which 
they have a right to go to by the law of this land 
in euch society, if it be law-abiding, as they may 
choose to select for themselves. 

I have said that the great general law of emi- 
eration is, that the emigrants shall follow the par- 


allels of latitude in this country. There are some | 


exceptions to this. The gold in California led our 
emigrants from the extreme North across many 
parallels of latitude. That was a sufficient dis- 
turbing cause. The existence of slavery in the 
slave States of this country, has driven thirty-five 
out of every hundred emigrants across northern 
parallels to the free States of the Union. That 
was another great and powerful eause. But there 
is another cause sufficient to carry emigration 
southward over parallels of latitude. That is, 


the argument of cheap lands, with the additional | 


advantage of ———- d emigration. The objec- 


tions that have 


this mode of emigrating, entirely obviated. The 
northern man, with his family of children, would 
not heretofore go into a southern State, in the 
absence of schools and churches. But when,com- 
bined with one or two hundred, or one or two 
thousand, of his friends and neighbors, he goes 
into a slave State, he carries with him schools and 
churches, and the mechanic arts, all these diffi- 
culties are obviated; and besides, he has the in- 


i i : geome a 7 fi 
| ducement of going where the land can be bought |! 


| ulation of the North in favor of organized emigra- 


sequences. 


| higher power than man’s in relation to this mat- 


_the greatest reluctance manifested to emigration 


/antly sufficient to carry emigration southward, | 


|| the whole North that the project of establishing 
heretofore existed among north- || 
ern men to settling in southern States are, by | 


\ speaking were required, to induce the first colony 
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at slave-State prices, in the expectation of finding | 
it come up probably ina few years to free-State 
prices, which are five or six times greater than 
slave-State prices. Here is the great inducement 
of increasing wealth. Let a colony start from 
Massachusetts, and settle on almost any land in 
the State of Virginia—in Greenville, Southamp- 
ton, Dinwiddie, or Accomac, where the lands do || 
not average so high as three doliars an acre, by || 
the census of 1850—and the very day they settle || 
there the value of the land is more than doubled. | 
There is better land for sale to-day in Tennessee |) 
and North Carolina, for fifty cents per acre, than | 
can be bought for ten times that sum in any free 
State. 

How can such an appeal to the migrating pop- 


tion to the slave States be resisted? I know of no 
means of resisting it. They do not come as your 
enemies; they come as your friends. They do 
not come to violate your laws, but to improve 
their own condition. This movement southward 
is destined to continue and to increase. Sir, if | 
slavery were as sacred as the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and if it were defended by angels, I doubt 
whether it could withstand the progress of this age 
and the money-making tendencies of the Yankee. 
jut itis not as sacred as the Ark of the Covenant, 
and nobody believes that it is defended by angels. 
But, sir, there begins to be an enlightened idea | 
in these border slave States upon this subject. A 
year ago, when I proposed to plant a few colonies || 
in Virginia, several journals in the Old Dominion 
threatened me with hemp and grape-vine if I 
should ever set foot in that Territory. Well, I || 
thought I would make the experiment. I went || 
into western Virginia and into eastern Kentucky. || 
| 

| 





I addressed numerous audiences in both of those | 
States, and everywhere where I asked the people 
if they had any objection to theirland being worth | 
four or five times what it was, they said ** No.”’ | 


{[Laughter.] I asked them if they had any ob- || 


' 
; ; |] 
jection to the manufacture of plows and wagons || 
| in Wayne county. There never had been a man- 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 


ufacturing establishment between the Big Sandy 
and the Guyandot. Everything was imported. 
There was not a newspaper published between 
the two rivers. I asked if they had any objec- 
tion to a good, substantial, business newspaper 
published there, and to have schools and aatibes 

and the mechanic arts established in that ccunty. 

With one voice they replied —** none, whatever.’? | 
** We welcome you to our county, and to all its 

advantages.’? At every meeting we were wel- || 
comed by the unanimous voice of the people; and | 
now I believe that there are at least twelve news- 
papers in the State of Virginia advocating these | 
colonies coming into the State. The sagacious | 
statesman who is the Governor of the Old Do- | 
minion, gives us a most cordial welcome. Well, 
the prospect is very good and inviting; and if | 
there is any danger of a dissolution of the Union | 
—in fact, if there is any weak spotin the Union, | 
I think it would be a good thing to patch it over 


with an additional layer of population. [Ap- |) 
| plause. ] i 
' we could only attend to it, and see where the 


There never would be any disunion, if 


weak places are, and mend them in time. 
But there is another exception to the rule I have 
laid down. Central America will prove abund- | 


even across many parallels of latitude. We have 


already commenced to move, and what to some || 


men seemed to be the umbilical cord of an em- 
bryo southern empire, is likely, by these means, 
to be cut off, if it is not cut off already. [Laugh- 
ter.] Everybody knows the physiological con- 


Well, sir, | wish now to say that there is a 
ter of freedom in Kansas. It seemed at first to 


slavery there would exclude freedom, and the 
whole North was intimidated by it. There was 





in that direction, from the North. 
there was fear; everywhere despair. 


«There was silence deep as death, 
While we floated on our path ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.”’ 


Six months of persistent effort in writing and 


Every where 


| first colony had reached that Territory, 


‘| ains of New England. 
| men in times past, who came from the forest, who 


ergy and their power. 


|| other man. 





March 25, 
of only thirty men to go to Kansas, mae 
had become impressed with the idea that — 
was destined to bea slave State; but as soon as the 


founded the famous city of Lawrence, cae 
train of northern emigration was turned from Ne. 
braska and from Minnesota to Kansas. And Ya 
have filled Kansas with free-State men—such me 

as are fitted for the high position they occupy, 
Kansas 1s the geographical center of our pane. 
sions. Its position in itself makes it the arbj 
of our fate in all coming time, destined to give 
to all between the Missouri river and the go| 
gates of the Pacific, and to make 


ter 
law 
; den 
its power felt al] 


| the way between the British possessions and the 


Gulf of Mexico. Never were more noble men 
needed for a more noble work, It was necessar 


that Plymouth Rock should repeat itself in Kan. 
sas. The Puritan character was needed there. 
’ 


but how could it be had, except by such digej. 
pline as made the Puritans; for if it was neces. 
sary that they should be raised like the Pilgrim 


| fathers of New England, it was also necessary 


that they should have the training of the Pilerim 
fathers. They were peculiar in their early his. 
tory, and peculiar in their late history. They hed 
their early education among the rocks and mount. 
1 have known of great 


came from hills and mountains; but I never have 
known them to be raised on Wilton carpets. These 
men received their early training among the rug. 
ged hills of New England, where they waged in- 


|| cessant war on iceand granite, on snow and gravel. 


stones. It is there where they acquire their en- 
And, sir, I think the 
Yankee race has at least an octave more compass 
than any other nation on earth. I know a Yan- 
kee doughface is half an octave meaner than any 
{Laughter.] 

Sir, some of the best of this Yankee race went 
to Kansas. They were stigmatized six months 
before they arrived there as thieves and paupers. 
Well, if such men as those who have built Law- 
rence, and Topeka, and Manhattan, and Osawat- 
omie, and Quindaro, were thieves and paupers, 
what do you think those of us respectable, well-to- 
do people will accomplish in the Old Dominion, 
where we are now becoming acquainted with some 
of the ‘first families???’ ‘These men have been 
reviled by their inferiors at both ends of Pennsy!- 
vania avenue many times during the last three 
years. Tlie other day, in the other end of this 
Capitol, such men were denominated slaves. Sir, 
we are slaves! I admit it; but our only master 
is the Great Jehovah. These heroes in Kansas 
having for their ancestors the Pilgrim fathers, 
‘*sons of sires who baffled crowned and mitred 

| tyranny,’’ disciplined in their early years by the 
rugged teachings of adversity, seem to have been 


|, well prepared for their high missiom 


3ut the discipline of worthy examples, of New 
England education, and of poverty and adversity, 
were notenough. The discipline of tyranny wes 
requisite for their perfection. This discipline bas 
been of use in all ages of the world. David was 
not fit to rule over Israel until he had been hunted 
| like a ** partridge in the mountains”’ by the envi- 
ous and malignant Saul. Brutus was not fitted 
to expel the Tarquins until after he had endured 
their tyranny for years. What would Moses 
have done but for Pharaoh? Where would have 
_been the reformers of the sixteenth century, 
where the puritans in the seventeenth, and the 
patriots in the eighteenth, but for Leo the Tenth, 
Charles the First, and George the Third? But 
Charles the First iost his head, and George the 
| Third his colonies, for less tyranny than has 
| been practiced upon the people of Kansas by the 
"two successors of Millard Fillmore. If we thank 
God for patriots, we should also thank him for 
tyrants, for what great achievements have patri- 
ots ever made without the stimulus of tyranny: 
Without vice, virtue itself must be insipid; and 
without wicked and mean men, there could be no 
| heroes. a 
The brave man rejoices in the opposition of the 
enemy of his rights. "Wicked and mean men are 
the stepping-stones on which the good and great 
ascend to Heaven and immortal fame. 

These miscreants, cursed both by God and man, 
subserve important interests. The sacred volume 
which unfolds to us the life and sufferings of the 
| Savior of men, makes record also of Pontius Pilate 
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andof Judas in as necessary agencies in that 
demption. 

= 1 will denounce no man *~vho has fought 
erainst freedom in Kansas, as entirely useless in 
‘ne grand result. But what a team to draw the 
“naeiot of freedom! Atchison and Stringfellow 
a John Calhoun, with the two successors of 
Millard Fillmore to lift at the wheels. 

tHere the hammer fell. ] : 

Mr. MOORE obtained the floor, but yielded to 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
| announce, for the information of both sides of 
the House, that, on Thursday next at one o’clock, 
{ shall move to take up the bill for the admission 
of Kansas. : : 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Is this the agreement 
of all parties? . 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. All that could 
be consulted. : . 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Has it been agreed 
to by both sides? c 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentleman 
from Ohio can answer that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe the arrangement 
isas generally understood and agreed to as any 
arrangement could be under the circumstances. 
i, is, that this debate shall be continued in the 
(mmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
that there shall be night sessions, if necessary, 
for that purpose; and that, on Thursday next, at 
one o’clock, the Senate bill for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union, shall be taken from the 
Speaker’s table and voted on under the rules. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. And without 
any dilatory motions. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Who does the gentleman from 
Ohio speak for? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not authorized to 
speak for my side of the House, but it is gener- 
ally understood by those with whom I have con- 
sulted that this arrangement is mutually accept- 
able. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Our understanding of 
the matter was this: on Monday the bill was to 
be taken up and it was to be subject to discussion 
and amendment until Thursday at one o’clock, 
when the vote was to be taken. 

Mr.GROW. I suppose that this statement 
must be made by unanimous consent, to be of any 
foree. Ihave no objection to gentlemen indica- 
ting that at such a time they will ask for a vote 
on this question—that is as far as gentlemen can 
go. Lobject to any time being fixed when we are 
tocome to a vote, and the mode fixed in which the 
vote is to be taken. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. The question must be ta- 
ken on Monday, and if then there is not a two- 
thirds vote-in favor of the proposition to take up 
the bill, then it will fall. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. What the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania says, isright. What 
1 want is, that no motion shall be made until the 
time [ have stated—next Thursday at one o’clock. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is understood, and gen- 
tlemen will admit the fact, that this arrangement 
is notobligatory upon either side, unless on Mon- 
day next a resolution shall pass the House to 
that effect by a two-thirds vote. So that gentle- 
men need not be alarmed, as no advantage will 
be taken of either side. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are not alarmed, and we 
donot intend to be. There has been no general 
consultation on this side of the House, and we 
are not ready to decide on a matter of such im- 
ae until there has been a consultation. I 
iave no objection myself to taking this matter up 
on Thursday. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. All I have done 
's to give notice that the bill will be taken up on 

dursday next, in order that gentlemen who may 
wish to go home between now and then may 
now that no motion will be made on the subject 
before that day. That is all. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. All I desire to say is, that 
on conference with as many gentlemen as I could 
See, this arrangement was agreed to. 

Mr. QUITMAN. IL, for one, may desire to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The arrange- 
ment does not preclude amendments. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I confess, sir, that I do not 
quite understand this arrangement. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania ‘nd the gentleman from 

seem to think that it will require a two-thirds 


gr 











| 


| not quite understand which one is right. 


| Monday next this bill is to be taken up in the | 


| ence of statement between the gentleman from 


| but this: that on Thursday next, at one o’clock, 
I shall move to take the Kansas bill from the 
| Speaker’s table. 


| before that ? 


' will not make a motion before—I shall move to 


| Itis my desire that the House should go into com- 
| mittee and discuss this question every day be- | 


| with whom I act. 


| it is under the control of the majority whether the 
| call shall be seconded or not. 


| Then the gentleman will move to take up this || 


‘bill. 


| understand was whether the previous question 
would then be called. 


| and ought to be readily understood by members. 
_o’clock on that day, the gentleman from Georgia, 


| be voted down, the bill will be open for amend- | 
'ment, and for discussion at the pleasure of the | 
| 
| 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








time at which this vote is to be taken. The gen- | 
tleman from Georgia says that gentlemen may go || 
home if they choose, and be here next Thursday. || 
There are, therefore, two statements, and I u 
I have 
not been consulted, and I did not care to be. I) 
only desire to be here when the vote is to be taken. | 
I want to know, therefore, what these high con- | 
tracting parties have agreed to. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I understand that on 


i 
| 


House, and that the discussion is to go on until 
Thursday, when a final vote is to be taken. My || 
friend from Pennsylvania so understands; and 
this point [ wish made certain. 
Mr. FLORENCE. Yes, sir; there is a differ- 


Georgia and the gentleman from Ohio. 
know exactly what the arrangement is? 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 
Mr. FLORENCE. Certainly. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


Let us 


It is nothing 





Mr. FLORENCE. And nothing is to be done 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. And nothing | 
before that. No motion is to be made in refer- | 
ence to it but that it will be taken up then by gen- | 


, eral consent. 


Mr. GROW. There is no consent about any- 
thing. 

Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague will consent || 
to nothing where his objection will prevent it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. If I understand it, 


Whole on the state of the Union until Thursday. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. If the House 
chooses to go into committee, that is their privi- 
lege. I only announce that, on next Thursday, 


atone o’clock, and not before—and the other side | 


take up the Kansas bill from the Speaker’s table. | 


tween now and then. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. There is no objec- | 
tion to that, so far as 1 am concerned, and those 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Is that bill to be taken | 
up for the purpose of discussion, or is it at that 
time to be attempted to put it on its passage ? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. It is to be under 
the operation of the rules of the House. My in- 
tention isto call for the previous question. Then 


Ifa majority be so 
dispoSed, they can vote down the call for the pre- 
vious question. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. What I wanted to 





Mr.CAMPBELL. Tie processis very simple, | 


This discussion will probably go on in Commit- 
tee of the Whole until Thursday next. At one 


under the rules, will propose to take the Senate 
bill from the Speaker’s table. He may move to 
commit it to the committee of which he is chair- 
man, and demand the previous question. If that 


House. We all understand thatthe opponents of 


| the bill, or those who wish to amend it, can vote 


| very plain. 
part of the gentleman from Georgia, and there is 
| certainly none on my part, or on the part of those 


down the gentleman’s proposition, should he make 
such a one.” The bill will then be open for amend- 
ment, and the previous question can be called after 
amendments have beenintroduced. The thing is 
There is no attempt, I think, on the 


I represent, to take advantage either of those with 
whom I act orof those whom I expect to oppose 
throughout this whole fight. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. I desire to say one 
word. | 
Mr. MORGAN. [call for the regular order 

We have had enough of this. | 


of business. 
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| vote on next Monday to fix next Thursday as the ‘The CHAIRMAN. This debate has only been 


permitted by courtesy, and cannot continue, as 
objection is made. The gentleman from Alabama 
is entitled to the floor, and will proceed. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Chairman, the message.of 


| the President, the reports of the committees of the 
| two Houses, and the many able speeches which 


have been already made in favor of the admission 
of Kansas, have fully exhausted the subject, and 
swept away all the flimsy pretexts and excuses 
of those -who oppose that measure. 

Some have the candor to admit, what all know 
to be true, that if her constitution did not tolerate 
domestic slavery, no serious opposition would 
have been made to her admission. Those who ad- 
vocated the adoption of the Topeka constitution, 
as the Black Republicans all did, cannot, without 
the grossest hypocrisy, pretend to have serious 
scruples on account of any irregularities in this of 
Lecompton. I should not, at this late period, have 
engaged in the discussion of this question, import- 
ant as I regard its decision, but for the allusions 
which have been repeatedly made to Alabama, 
and more especially in the speech of the honor- 
able gentleman from Illinois,[Mr. Farnsworrn, | 
the other day, who, not satisfied with indulging in 
the tirade against the institution of slavery, which 
has been heard from day to day from that side of 
the Chamber, saw fit to single out Alabama, and, 
with a view to disparage her people, instituted a 
comparison between that State and his own. 

First, he says, Alabama has not increased as 
rapidly as Illinois in population. Is not that easil 
explained? The census returns show that Illi- 
nois had, in 1850, of her then population, 111,860 
foreigners, while Alabama had but 7,498. The 
former being in close proximity to the old and 


| densely populated States of the North, would also 
| discussion is to go on in the Committee of the || 


account in part for this, 
Next, as to the number of children at school: 
he says, in Alabama there are 62,846 pupils and 


| students at school; while in Illinois there were, at 
| the same time, 182,292. 
| white persons between five and twenty years of 


Out of about 190,000 


age, Alabama had, in fact, 100,000 at school; 
while in Illinois there were 350,000 white persons 


| between five and twenty, and of these only 140,000 


at school. But the gentleman, very adroitly, 
dropped the comparison between Alabama and 
Illinois when he came to speak of the number of 
persons overtwenty-one years who could not read 
or write, and then contrasts Alabama with Mas- 
sachusetts. I prefer to continue the comparison 
which he commenced with Illinois: In 1850, 
there were in Alabama 33,757 persons over twenty- 
one who could not read or write, while in Illinois 
there were 40,000. In Illinois there were 978,855 
acres of public land appropriated for educational 
purposes, while in Alabama there were 902,775; 
and the lands of Illinois, it is well known, were 
far richer. Alabama had, in 1850, 1,375 churches, 
while Illinois had but 1,223. 

The gentleman from Illinois sneeringly com- 


| ments upon these results of the census as to the 


education of the masses in Alabama, and asserts 
that there are multitudes in all the slaveholding 
States who ** cannot even read their ballots, nor 
sign their names to a poll-book.’’ Does he not 


| know that a large portion of the population of 


many of the States, at the period of our Revolu- 
tion, were unlettered men? And yet what nobler 
examples of heroism and intelligent appreciation 
of popular rights has history anywhere afforded 
us? Was Rome much indebted to the literary 
cultivation of her masses for the sturdy virtues 
and practical wisdom which secured to her, for so 
many ages, the conquest and government of the 
world? Many, even, of the feudal barons who 


| wrested the great charter from King John, made 


their marks, being unable to append their signa- 


} tures. 


The gentleman ventures these sneers against 
the hardy yeomanry of the South, with whom it 
is at other times the favorite policy of his party to 
claim an affiliation against whatthey call the slave- 
holding aristocracy of the South. The scorn with 
which the masses of the South have ever rejected 
these insidious appeals is a sufficient proof of the 
intelligent and unselfish patriotism of those free 
and independent citizens. If they were denied 
the advantages of early education, by living ina 
new and sparsely-settled country, as many were, 
or by other causes, this comparative want of edu- 
cation and of book-learning is not to be regretted 
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by them, if, with it, they had fallen into the fol- 
lies of free-love associations, of spiritualism, and 
the thousand infidelities which prevail in New 
England. Remote from crowded cities, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, compelled, in their soli- 
tude, to study the great book of nature, gathering 
information at church, in the jury-box, at the 


wolitical hustings, and in the practical business of || 


ife, their store of knowledge is not always scant; 
but this above all, they have not been contam- 
inated even by the suspicion of corruption, and 
always make the best, the bravest soldiers in the 
world, 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
TwavyeR) taunts us with the want of that com- 
merce and manufacturing industry which we have 
so long assisted the North in establishing. Itis 
another illustration of our freedom in the past 
from sectional jealousies, as it is also of our fond 
illasion that we had yet a part in David, and an 
inheritance in the son of Jesse. 

And why, let me ask, should there be perpetual 
strife between us? Why should this relentless 
war be waged against the South? Does not the 
chief product of our slave labor keep in motion 
the spindles of Massachusetts, and create there 
an increased demand for your labor? We offer 
you a market for your manufactured goods, em- 
ployment for your ships, and encouragement to 
your ship builders. Every additional plow which 
is driven into the soil of Alabama, and each cargo 
that is landed at Mobile, give an increased im- 
petus to your various manufactures. 

The time was, Mr. Chairman, and at no remote 
period in our history, when the Representatives 
of the people, from the various sections of this 
Union, were wont to meet together to consult, to 
deliberate for the welfare of a common country. 
Party feeling might, at times, run high; differ- 
ences might arise as to questions of domestic or 
foreign policy, or as to the true construction of 
the Constitution; but in these things all were 
agreed—namely, in recognizing the binding ob- 
ligations of the Constitution in all its parts, in 
attachment for the Union, and in reverence for 
the decisions of our judicial tribunals. Whata 
change has taken place in a few years! Ranged 


if 
i 
} 


on opposite sides and pitted like gladiators, the | 


Representatives of one section are arrayed against 
those of the other. But little has been heard dur- 
ing the four months of the session save violent 


philippics, day after day, against the South, her | 


people, and her institutions, and occasionally re- 


crimination and retaliation on the other side. The | 


storiny sessions of the National Assembly of 


France scarcely indicated more hostile feeling be- | 
tween the different parties than has been mani- | 


fested here. 


If what we see here is a reflex of the state of | 
feeling among the masses of the North, then it 


requires no prophet to tell that this Union cannot 
much longerendure. ‘The crusade so long preached 


against the South has, it seems, maddened and | 


estranged the North, and has at last aroused the 
South to the dangers that menace her. 

What a change here, too, ina few short years! 
A litle while ago, and the young adventurer from 
the North would often seek his home inthe South, 
and, when deserving, never failed to meet with 
friends, with promotion, and advancement. The 
distinguished gentleman who sits before me, [Mr. 
(lurrman] —the Chevalier Bayard—** without 
fear and without reproach,’’ and whose military 
and civil services have won for him a national 
fume, stands a shining example of this; so do the 
honorable gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Craig, } 
and the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 








least, that they were the veriest hot-beds of trea- 
son and fanaticism. Then the southern man felt, | 
as he stepped his foot upon the free soil of the | 


| North, that he was still within his own land and 


| visited me not.”’ 


| Mr. Maywann,] and many in distinguished po- | 


sitions all over the South. 
. 
Then the southern man and the northern man 


could knee! at the same altars and meet around the || 


same communion table; but now the slaveholder is 
accursed in the estimation of these Pharisees who 
** have stolen the livery of the court of Heaven to 
serve the Devil in,”’ and his presence would pol- 
lute theiraltars. Then kindly intercourse existed, 
and the mutual interchange of friendly, if not fra- 
ternal feeling. In those days, we of the South felt 


that the Hancocks, the Otses, and the Warrens | 


of the North, belonged aike to us; and that their 
glory was also a part of our inheritance. Our 


youths then went to your renowned institutions |! 


} 


when that ts accomplished, from being superior 


of learning, without feeling, as they now would |} 
have too much cause to do, in some of them, ai |! 


| assailed, opposing argument to argument, meeting 


among his brethren. He wandered over her bat- 
tle-fields, read the monuments of her heroes, and 
exulted in their glorious achievements. 

Our pulpits, our work-shops, our factories, our | 
legal and medical professions, our school-houses, 
all were opento,and many were filled by men from 
the North. They often married and dwelt among 
us, thus adding new links to the chain that bound 
the Union together. Some, after being treated with | 
kindnessand hospitality, encouragement and pat- | 
ronage, in their youth, ae returned to the North 
to stir up strife and ill-will between the sections. 
Prominent among these is a distinguished Senator 
of New York, who in early life was thus kindly | 
treated and patronized while pursuing the honor- 
able profession of a teacher in a rural district in 
Georgia. Butall kindly recollections of his early 
days, if any he ever had, have long since been 
effaced from his memory; and his life has been | 
spentin fomenting sectional strife and ill-will, and 
in seeking to overturn the institution of slavery, 
Which, he knows, if successful, would result in 
ruin to the black as well as the white race, and 
in a disruption of the ties that bind together the | 
States of this Union. 

I chanced to hear him recently exulting that 
there was a North side and a South side in that 
Chamber and in this—a northern party and south- 
ern party. Sir, no love of country prompted that | 
exultation; for he knew too well that, wherever | 
tried, emancipation had proved to be a failure; 
either bringing speedy destruction and ruin upon 
the land where they had been thus emancipated, 
resulting in the massacre of both races, regardless 
of age or sex, or, by their slower but not less sure, | 
decay and ruin in the lapse of time. His motive 
was not prompted by patriotism, but by reckless | 
ambition. I never see him, with his bland smile | 
and Oily Gammon manner, that I aim not re- 
minded of Milton’s description of one of the fallen 
angels: 

** Belial, in act more graceful and humane ;”? 
. + 7. 


* * 


For dignity composed and high exploit 

But all was false and hollow; thoug'. ms tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ; for his thoughts were low ; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
‘Timorous and slothtul.”? 


A few persons, like the ill-used individual men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Illinois the other 
day, who was banished from the city of Mobile, 


abuse the kindness which has been extended to || 


them. How well it becomes that gentleman to ex- 
press such heartfelt sympathy for the slaves of 
the South, when his State will not even allow a | 
free negro to tread ppon her soil! If one should | 
do so, he may be seized and sold into servitude. 
He sympathizes deeply with the hard lot of our 
own sleek, well-fed, contented, and happy slaves! 
But the free black can say of that gentleman and 





his State: ** 1] was an hungered, and ye gavé me || 


no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; | 
I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, | 
and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 


What has brought about this great change to | 
which | have before alluded? Upon whom rests 
the heavy responsibility? Is it upon those who 
wage this unjust, unholy, sectional war against 
their own countrymen? Or is it upon those who 
have stood up and defended their section when 


taunts an 
defiance ? 

The Abolition party was for years few in num- | 
bers and altogether contemptible. But wicked | 
and ambitious men united with it, and drew to- | 
gether in one solid mass the odds and ends of all | 
the old parties—proclaiming for their watchword 
hostility to the South and her institutions. They 
seek to array one section against the other, hoping, 


insults with scorn, and threats with 





in numbers, to get the control of the Government | 
and hold the South in complete subjection. To 
effect their unholy purposes, the South is abused | 
and misrepresented. Their orators, their presses, 

and even their pulpits, are employed in foment- | 
ing strife and ill-will by continual denunciation, 
ridicule, taunts and threats, towards the South; a | 


* he seemed | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| that they do not hesitate to trample u 


| oppose their unholy designs, notwithstan 












March 25, 
fair sample of which ‘we have just heard fro... 
gentleman from Massachusetis, (Ms ty from the 


These bad men, to gain their ends, have shog, 


mers : nder f 
the Constitution, and nullify the solemn eneei- 


ments of Congress made to carry out its expr 
provisions, and wholly indifferent to the aoe 
quences which may flow from their rashness, 
‘he President of the United States, for darine . 
ding his 
8 Unsyl- 
raduced 
Aatriotism 


venerable years, his eminent position, hi 
lied public and private character, is ¢ 
and vilified, his motives aspersed, his p 
questioned, and he openly and falsely charged 
with resorting to corruption and bribery, to ip. 
fluence the legislation of Congress. The Supreme 
Court, too, of the United States—the highest ~ 
dicial tribunal known in our country—composed 
of men distinguished for their learning, their ey. 
alted wisdom and virtue, whose luminous decis- 
ions have added to the national reputation; whom 
the people reverence and respect for their firm. 
ness, their Ope and the unsullied purity 
of their lives, because they will not perjure they. 
selves and mold their decisions to suit this {9 
natical party, is to be annihilated, or reformed 
as they say; while the individual members, i. 
cluding the venerable ChiefJustice, are denounced 
as vile, corrupt, and debased. 

For years we of the South have patiently borne 


| these wrongs and injuries. We have warned the 











| What folly! 
| that be, I should like to know, where one portion 
_ of it had to hold the other in subjection by force? 


| woul 


people of the North of the inevitable consequences 
which must follow these attacks; but, with reck- 
less indifference, they still pursue their course of 
madness, folly, and wickedness. They pretend 
to think that we of the South will tamely submit; 
but say, if we should resist, that they will whip 
us into submission. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Farnsworru] intimated the other day that 
hemp would be used to crush out this spirit of 
resistance, if any should be manifested. Great 
Britain threatened this against the thirteen Colo- 
nies, all of them, be it remembered, at that time 
holding slaves; and the gallant Hayne, of South 
Carolina, was actually hung: but was the proud 
spirit of the Colonies thereby subdued? 

Talk about subduing a sovereign State of this 
Confederacy! of whipping her into submission! 


What kind of a Republic would 


A Republic it might be in name, but in fact it 
be a pure, unmitigated despotism. 
Mr. GILMAN begged to intertupt Mr. Moore, 


| by asking how it happened that all the threats of 


separation have proceeded from the South? 
Mr. MOORE. Sir, I deny the correctness of 
this assertion, and point to the fact of the Hart- 


| ford convention, assembled during a war waged 


for the protection of New England citizens, and 
in the face of an enemy threatening our coasts. 
It has never been under such circumstances that 
the South has chosen to vindicate her violated 
rights. When the defense of your country, the 
honor and glory of your empire, were involved, 
you have nowhere found more obedient and more 
emulously patriotic citizens. Do you ask me tor 
instances of northern insubordination? Look to 
the nullification of the laws of Congress by Mas- 


| sachusetts and her surrounding States. When 


South Carolina threatened to resort to this rem- 
edy, she was to be dragooned into submission; 
when the boasted land of the Pilgrims exerts !t, 
it is perfectly consistent with law, order, and con- 
stitutional obligations. 

It is openly proclaimed that they intend, under 
no circumstances, to vote for another slave State. 
They would crib and confine us to our present 
limits, saying to us, ‘ thus far shalt thou go, and 
no further;”? knowing that ruin must thereby, if 
not speedily, yet sooner or later, overtake our fr 
land. Growing more insolent of late, they boldly 
proclaim that they intend to rule and govern the 
South, and thus allow her people none save a mere 
nominal participation in the administration and 
control of public affairs. Some, more daring than 
the rest, openly declare that their purpose 18 © 
crush out the South; destroy the institution of 
slavery, and make her a dependent province— 
make her sons ** hewers of wood and drawers © 
water”? for northern task-masters, And this 1s © 
be the doom, if their designs are consummated, 
not only of the slave owners, but of all the freeme” 
of the South. . 
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